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VAKIKI) FOllM oi‘ TIIK llOHSiS. 

Ills who wants a horso, and wishes* to avoid disap- 
})onitnient, would do W(dl before he goes to tuarkt^t, 
to Imve made up his mind as to the work he r(‘quues 
him to ])erfunii, and seiiouslyask hmisell this (jues« 
tion — ^‘What sort of a horse do I want?* do 1 re- 
(pure spetd, stiMuigth, or sliowV” Let him rest 
satistliid if he obtajii the one hading rt ipnsite^ and 
bear in mind the ini]K)rtant fact^ that the v(Ty cpiaii« 
ties vvliieh render him pie-eininently eaicuiated fei' a 
paitieiilai serviecj Unlit him for otiicrs. 

Lvery horse is suilabh* for some purpos<», and the 
proof of judicious dibcrimiuatiou in a purcliaser, js, 
so to dmosc Ills horsi., tliat he sliall be the most 
suitable fur the duly lie will have to perforiiu 

Nature and art^ by striking and great variations 
m the structure aruf proportions of the horse, ap* 
pear to have point<*d out the station which the 
different tribes of this most valuable servant are 
each thistuicd to fulfil; yet man too often persists ni 
slighting these great principlen; and hencOj moititi- 
cation, expens(‘, and discomfort await bis perveibitv, 
in not making himself a(f]uainted, as far as ties m 


MB HORSE-fcKlSVBR^y OtriDE; 


hi$ power, with the lessons placed before him. Not 
/ one horse in h Ihousand is eqtially well adapted for 
saddle and harness, for speed and strength; and we 
> ehull here endeavour to put the reader in possession 
of the principles upon which a sound judgment of 
hk fitness or unfitnes for any given purpose may be 
'brined, 

' To judge of proportion we must have a know^- 
ledge of t^ie service for which the horse us ivqnirciL 
‘There is one conformation for slow and heavy 
'draught; a second for lighter and quicker work; 

third for a hackney, a fourth, with more sp(‘(id and 
' ^ual endurance, for a hunter; while, a fifth is wanted 
. for the racer. Each one possessing its own peculiar 
V style of b^^anty; and each lias its peculiar pre- 
eminence where properly employed. 

« 

Many purchasers are as incapable of appreciating 
the general qualities of a horse, and his fitness for a 
certain purpose, as they of deciding on his soundness 
or un soundness; and m their purchase, the greater 
part, if not the whole uncertainty, as to tlie ultimate 
result of the transaction, arises from the buyer^s want 
of judgment, and the expectations he forms of per- 
fection in every quality, yet there are few subjects 
on which mmi are so positive and self-sufficient 
m this. 

; ,I£ he have to carry weight and much to do, we 
a ishort back; that he be well-ribbed home; 
(that is, the ribs reaching to within a short distance 
of the haunch bone,) and that his pasterns be short. 

If speed is require^d, there must be room for the 
Hull action of the hinder quarters, which are the pro- 
Ipelhng power; we then require a long back and 
, scapula and pastcnis; thus, if slrcnutli 
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wo purolitiNO it at the expoiice of elasticityi 
mu\ olastu-itj m nhhAiuod at the exiaitoi* of 
Ihit w}iat(‘ver the ^erMoea rotjuirod, wIh'Ukt Action, 
Safety, or Strength, it is depciMlant on certain ilxed 
rules. 

depends on the li'iigth and dir(‘oti(m of the 
various jiarts of the bony faliric as opposed to each 

OtlUT. 

i« eoniicrted Mith the deerreo of #perf(‘clion 
in I lie hn'in and dinrtion of the Inulis^ nulled with h 
just proportion of (he length. 

Hirenfifk IS the result of TUiHcnlar contract ions on 
organs adapted for motion, l^et us now consider 
tin* application. lu 

Thk K\(f Hohsf we seek length and elastneitjr 
of form, a long and oblnpu’ blade bouc*; a short 
shoulder bone, a long aiin~bone; a short cannon; 
Jong spring) pastel ns; and ample musenlar ipiarters. 

With this formation, \eloeity in }iTtiiui(‘d, at the 
saenlieiM^f safety as regards carrying i^s ndf r, and 
sliiUigth as ngaids bearing burdens and (IraiAiug 
loads. 

Tile gallop of a racediorse is but a r^iuTCSsirm of 
leaps; and all annuals rcmiarkablc tor their velocity 
111 tins motion (as the greyhound and han‘) are 
found comparatively low before, and high and powci^* 
ful behind. 

The whole endeasour of tins breeder has therefore 
been, to mould his form, and faslnon his organs for 
that ])iirpose; and to eondensT, into tlie smalh 4 
possible space, the giTutcst possible bulk of niuseln 
and 



’ $ TjfK oium: 

Bnt tlu* |>crfcr;ti(m of a iwt horse, m tn all am- 
' triafc |pf 6j)ced and ciiduraucc, consists in his wind, 
without which the utmost perfection of form would 
be valueless; and here it is that cxtcnial form is an 
indication of internal structure. 

The contractibdity of muscular libre is intimalely 
conneetul with the extent of respiration in all am* 
nials. in tlu‘ lower orditr of animals, wlu'ie there is 
little motion, respiration is fet,bie; where there is 
nioli?)!!, as yi birds, vie find the air pi'rnieunts 
every region of the body, it is ini}>ossibh, then*- 
fore, w'C can have j>;reat speed or power witlumt larf^e 
lungs and a poweiful hi'art, which are indicated by 
tluvsizc and capacity of tlie chest. 

It IS a wrll-known fact that in proportion to the 
rcducHs ot muscle, among the higher order of am- 
nials, so IS their strength, ami their redness is dejiend- 
ant on their supjdy of artenahzed blood: the mnscles 
are of a higher color ni stallions then in gt*1dirigs, 
am! there is a gnat increase of strcngtli ^ ven to 
iwusi'Ics by the testicles; and mares are geueudiy suj)- 
posed to bestroiigei* then geldings. 

' Xipou tin* siWMit the liingss and luMrt, pnneipally 
depend IJk* btreiiglli and soumbutiS ol the annual. 
In proportion to 1 heir sue, is tlic power ol convert iug 
food into nounslnueut, and upon the facility with 
wlneli they asMimlatc vegetable matter to blood, 
is tlnur power of reproducing and sujiplying tlie 
uastc of nervouN mflueiiec, and substance e.\pcnded 
by great exertion, — for winch 

‘"The uatcliful appetite was given 
Daily with flesh emteiialb t*) lepau 
The uimv'oidahle e^{KnfeO of life 
The net'Ciiaaiy wabte ot ile^h ariKl hlood,’* 
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In Eclipse, the most famous hor&e^ as a B.accr^ tliis^ 
or any other country ever saw, and whose perform- 
ances w^erc of such a pre-emment description that 
neither the ancKint Jlipjmdrome, or the annals of the 
modern race-course can furnish a parallel; that of 
not only btiating', but dhtanrimip^' the best horses of 
his day, and whose exact speed was never known, as 
no horse could be found to compete with him, mu' 
find three points, which we have dwelt Ujoon as 
an excellence in the race horse, dc\clo}jed to an 
extraordinary degree. 

It was remarked as a peculiarity by those \vho 
saw lum run, that his hind h‘gs were very widvj, and 
separated in his gallop; which formation was of old 
noticed by Xenophon, as one ot the uidRatiori» of 
power in the horse. 

,^,Tlic principal requisites m tlie race horsh arc that 
he possess good blood, good speinl, good temper, a 
sound constitution, and strong and iieet limbs, lie 
should not be taller than fifteen luindst high, so that 
In* possesses length u itli good siihstance. 

In the selcctiou of the HrNTFR, we desire to com- 
bine the qualities of spc(‘d, with as much additional 
bone and muscle as will enable him to carry weight, 
and suj)]»ort it, during a long course of fatigue and 
privation. To achieve the first, we desire good blood, 
(whi(*h insures bottom) and that peculiar small head 
of the blood horse, which maki's him light m hand. 
Like the racer, he must havii long muscular quarters, 


A (li'stance is the length of two Imndj cd and foi ty yaids from 
the inning post. 


fA hand IS a measme ot four inthcs. 



ruia HORsE-KiiEi^HU^is tnate. 

be well let down in the bis lioeks well 

btirt under ins to]) to pro])ci him in the giillop. 
Bug for t)i<* vserond wc rinpure another form b%»rn the 
racer, an chvated and muscular iorelieud. 

The of the vvdlu'rs is dependant upon 

tlie l('np:th (d the S]uues oi tl»e dcu’sjd vcrtidira, and 
their Icnirtli is ol ^*{'at impost inec^ u> iconn*’’ a 
levco' the dorsal !r'Us< lev, n Inids are ^iuoni 
a^rents in {de\a(nn: 'v irii ra^ndoy e<d pea* 
limbs, ind euTytOj enelo n,{\ a ^le.'e n 

countf) Ihs unns mii he mtv e'jiar, a'nl a. nt 
the rarer, Ntrf'op,t‘e o seniii-d to jh\j])dn\ ^o, 
the Imnrer, we seek str. npth at dn exp use o^' \U 
bdity llierehoM' h,^ h‘ . should b< rpofO r, as.*! in> 
[JHsIfj'iis less loi'j. ,!jtd >I iepo‘ Ihan I'l re !-)«•( 
hoi\se, ills" b(a!\ 'hort< ' m d eh} (» imbed h 'jnc, 
£;'iviug lui'i a qua ' n e m , r?i i <,iseN i(, K\e aeiosa 
u country slnmld j«.o it)} c^mck (<'lluted. step , th^i 
IcnjytlieiRd strnJe of de ja*u alien' i»y a loop 
back and eoiitraeted hi'liy wui Id .mon c heusi and 
sink the huntin injunousjp in du p ^od !», shmdd 
not be Uinhi tinetn (>r m )H' ihan sivtf-eu hand 
high' lieloxv tiii" stai. lerd, Ik <•> "nd aUxvp s me.nop' 
the o!)jeei (xd’jK hn % and ib- ve it > bn »s apt to la' 
awki^ard 

idis barrel should h.' rouudoip to gi\e greater .^om 
for the heart and lungs to })lay, and the chest de^p 
and broad, for reasmis before mcntiom d, is an e\<el- 
ieuce in a biiatcr. a deo}) clu'st admits of expansion, 
when the horse requires more room to breatiu^ Hum 
, usual . Muscular eACitum facilitates the ndurn of 
the venous blood to the right side of the heart, and 
in long contmued and vuolcni extjrtion of * the chase, 
the, respiration being quickened, the lung'^^ if small, 
unable to aHeualtKe, and get rid of the blood so 
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t )t pntnp(‘d into thoin. conscfiueiitlvj if tliore 
is not roam for iht! blood, eon^osiion tiikcs place, 
aiul the horse becomes wluit is termed blown; the 
luntj^s biaiit^ pE'pred with blood, and possibly the 
aiomal desTroyd; and it is a well known fact, that 
the m 3 ij()Ut\ (>f the horses that perish m the field 
au ijMt law-eliested Jioises For a horse to eridun*, 
hsaj.^ ^ ooMiiu 'd and \ mb nf exertion, it is necessary 
tiro in Imnid an iced at Orit age when all his 
pC’U'K d<‘\ej(;p(HK lln refon a horse sjjiould not 
hi (isv’o as .1 luirtri under ci^dit jemsi'ld; for though 
he j; 05 ^ los odi under ordomry circuiu* 

'bnu's, af‘>u{ (os tiftli ot siMh year, he incieascs lu 
bjiik lalijalb^ nil enJi <- whuh pmiod he arrives 
at lus gM' ' vi stiMjjg*' ra^ oruivOy: though our 
unrar n la ‘jf v- oiO o hri iiy^' uu, ui the 
r‘ia]oiK\ 'a « ,o , t r , and they end 

*!u'i b |j .. \ ttvehT. TJie 

hmil^ t - t: ' ,«a ,) a , droi thret' parts bred, 

ud radr! Im >‘'*>'■0 . ul lacing after a lov, 

lua er,\ O"'- o inuu, tvU out no- and it is a sme 
fa hi , Uiril a h‘<nui shouij g> elijn ol all los 
i 00! hrn a* a liair, and \n .1 Kiia' ranibii'diridL 


£ ’ U'vikM'WOH KtiAOsTTu, e\c(‘('(ls a!l the other 
’ ^ o£ usefuliuNs, and is so nuuds in demand, 

' » good and elevei ha<*k is worth a good price; 
' f 'wov^ r, the eaily and exeessne labour to w'hich 
\ag imiHi'.s are exposed, siilijects tlicni to such pre- 
.oatuie deeiiy, tliat it is exceedingly difficult to meet 
vii'Ji ji woiked l)!Kk in a perfectly sound state, how^- 
1 ver young 1 h‘ in.t\ be. 

The qualities of a good hack are so numerous as 
to require great judgment to look Ibr therm He 
should not be undfer five years old. He must have a 
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g^od month, and good oy<i8, not given to sir gen- 
tle in his temper, and epuet to ride on all occasions, 
Ifcf^hould be squHJe set, without being clnmsy, and 
with this form, the more breeding he shews, sliort 
of full blood, the better. Height is nut so (ssentuil 
as in ihe hunter; but if required for quirk w^ork, he 
should he well-bred, and a well-bred boi>c is lan ly 
able to carry wTigbt if he slinu! urdcr ib't' - n 
hands and one inch, though a half -bn d vwii of' “ 
mry grqat Vvciglit under tlud luight. 

Ur niU'^i bine irngtln dannng sh'» si i' ' 
tbie legs, J1 UN good lund onc.s, and * 

to be safe on bis legs liidei'd we 1(»uk vMlh a'- marii 
aUS^JCty to tlu' iuir paits of a Jnickoe}, s.‘ u ' 
hunter oi racei, wr do to tin ii hod Ih' 'ui 
logs must b(; ])rrle('t ihrongUnn, tin \ Nae,'-* 
quite striiigin, and ‘[..ndvu'il iioin iiTub r hin '' 
elbow square with i>od>, the boius b< lu Mi Mu 
knee short, (bs'p, and Hat, and the tendon lad ti<o m, 
but a.s large under the knee as above ft'i]o(k, 
bis pasterns short, but oblique or {‘budiug 1 in action 
sliould be eioy and .'>ate. 

, Safety m aetion depeuds upon the rnaimei in 
tyluch tlaJ foot IS fdaetd on the ground. It should 
epmc down Hat, hnl ami toe at onec, if tlie toi digs 
into the ground beioie tlie beanug is conijilete, lie is 
k ifiumbh'r^ and he wdi be found to wear away tlie 
shoe at the tue. 

For strength, bis back should be straight, and 
i^hoH:; hollow backed bones, though easy to ride, will 
not.ctarry weight; and his hinder legs should he well 
bent under him, if they are not in their proper place, 
ii r8 impossible to have proper action. 
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\ >i\ 13 a hunter m minialnre, and 

should^ like hiujj possess ilitiemit dei 2 ;rces of bhK>d^ 
aecordnip* to the ivork required of Hun; lie who pos- 
' esses one, should not be leinptcd to ' part with hnn 
for a tritie. 

In horses used for the purposes of lipdd and quu'k 
Urana'lii, ihe piincijui poiuth ait tliaf he }ia\e power 
ai'd breed)! , equel to the nrtuje' of the work re- 
turn’ll ^edu:,u»ec well placed; a deep, well-proeor- 
Muncvl hw'U, ’'isuip: Hi Ihe sutheiSj ard shn'toj.* 
slujuhku >' UM'i hatk, \v' M nbl/cd op, and broad 
hiiU'' ^ou’ d, !i.d, short h '.t.s, ivJtli pleni v <! bojic 
uiiiuu’ tin ki'ue. and soutuh opin, tt u;^h feet. — 
b ir''’ no, or < s'aiid a-Jion, thwueh det iiual ai5 eYceU 
’euj' f.dsr^o'ei iur* ' i {>00 b<i'^<s^ neeessardy 
, (e.Hpaja-d \ rh \ nt-h e* e d of leet and 
n’wS, ,aid toLi' ’ vein o u a 1 4 Tiia( he have 
;,^o'ai wind, oont \mm’ i’ ^’n t'nu'i qu.diheatious 
vvd] ]i')t avail, bu u i lear-wnuhai coach -horso wdl 
j Iwavs keep ius eonJition and consequenll) Iuk 
health Jn faet> coaeh-horNes should be nothing 
mure, than vi'ry hn^e liaekncys, varying in height 
h'om 15 hands 1 inch to 10 hands I inch; if for 
nuiclnuery, a slnu't neck is preferable; but as fashion 
IS evi'iy thing, m carnage liorses, where a long arched 
neck IS desiredj particular attention should be paid 
to the set on of the head, or otherwise, tight reining 
up by constricting and twisting the air passages, will 
produce roaring. 

In the horse for slow and heavy draught, wliei’e 
weight «ind bulk are required, we jjcrecive the great- 
est difference in formation* While in the hackney 
and hunter, in the one, that wc may ride safely and 
pleasantly, and in the other, W’^herti extensive, pow- 
erjPul, and rapid action is r<a|uircd, an oblique 
c 
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^iQTuWor h iudispt'Wbiblc* But here, whore the paoc' 
i$ slow, we desire a heavy forehand, not too elevated, 
that he may throw his weight into the collar, for all 
drawiuf^ is but throwing the weight of the body be- 
yond Its centre. 

An upright shoulder and thick nock, for tins pur- 
pose, IS ail advantage, because it* adtiitional llnck- 
ucss gi’cs them weight before, wha h tlu‘ power of 
their hinder {{uaiters is sutfieKut to propel, and 
because *i)ke upright position of the collar enables 
him to tlirow his* weight uu<», and act ivu, e\cry part 
of It. 

lie Kh<*ul(l he liorl iii the pastenis, dup hell*ed, 
and full 111 till' tor all deep bellied liorse** (any 

tlieir liKub longi r, and are con sequent I3 enahhd to 
htand a longer and hauha* da\\s wfirK 

ft 

But though mo4 persons having any e\]aa‘ieru(‘ 
of the subject are aware tliat hotses with dtep 
fthoulders and bodies, and capaiaons chestw, are more 
Caj^able of ondining hard and long -continued labour 
than thohC m which the shouldia's and che.^t are 
sliallow, and the legs long; yet comparatively tew 
know how rapidly the jiowias of dj-aught of any 
aniiUal h crease with tlu incnasid length of the 
legs, compared with the depth oi the body, fn 
temper, he should rather require the whip than shew 
im much fire. 

But the most perfect nicchanica! forms arc not 
jttways the most speedy or powerful good conforma- 
tion merely gives the power to jicrfonn extraordinary 
exertion; the facility of motion depends not 011 
ferrm, but on the will to exert that power, TIih 
or willingness to work, exists in proportion to 
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c^(ltablll^y ol that part of the brain and nervoub 
sjsttin whidi iiiiluenecs the muscloy of niotum* 

Most persons prelcT a plam liorse who willnis: 
u> labour to a beaiitjfully-fonncd orn who is not. 
Mo A au we to learn whetliu tins grand (juahikation 
j in possession ol the amirial wt wish to purchase? 
Iljoui^h il eari only h< acaudy known by tnal^ a 
uat eleal may be^ lutened by el^y^e obseivation of 

ue RabiU, ceaintenanoc, and be In umi ol the aiumAh 

• 

The cnngetic boisc l»a8 gtnn ellV a en, is 
itte ntne to w hat K guiin*; ni b t ho>i Iur inu//lt% 
ni ( nostnU, small e^ais th I t i el an limbs; 
a 1 ni i\ nuiKH modi lit * m( ih si has bun 

t 1 nlly e)l)M u ^ 1 t on i h 1 i i ^ 1 

10 mane s i vl > ^ \ I • 

1 m‘ slnL^ir ii I 1 i juu IK a small sunkeireV; ni 
Inav^ * d the lais no lai'n oi sloping, ami 
d lorn imne j 1 n istiil an almoM always ^ mall, 
ou//l< ll(sh\^ nb Hat. bell) peudanl, and the tad 
dioopuig. 

^ miall ]ion< i e sp<d>le of gHatci exeition than a 
Mii^e me*, tin vital pimuplt seems toaet with iii'^ 
( H a''ul ae*ti' ity in small animals, in one, it is ddluHcdj 
and m tin other coimcntiatcd again, like us, some? 
ha\i bctUi < onstitutions than otluis, m one, the 
texture ot the organs may he compact, and in another 
weak and relaxed. Horses with thick skins are 
more predisposed to attacks of gicase and canker. In 
proportion as the legs are hairy, the bkm ib thick 
and sjxmgj, feeble in vital energy, and incapable of 
bearing changes of lenipcratuie. 

The coat of a black horse is eoaiscr and thicker 
than that of a horse* of the* bamc bii'cd of any other 
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color -—it is ratluT uncouijooii to soo a bl;M*k lliorooi^li 
that colour is piTdouiiiiciU aiuoiiij; oiii* 
Irir'jje aihl lica\y tart horst^, 

Wc Mill uov' proceed lu dcttul to examine tiussc 
]K>ints. A'diudj >ho>dil l)t‘ altmnltMl to in tlii‘ (xltaaor 
eoiifonnal ion of t^ie Lor aiul >Lall < liooc the ILick* 
ne;^ ot L 1 e oi',»|l work, iM tlui standan! 


( oM' fi: M \ no X of tue ]1(jKse 

Who lias not e\|Kncnced pleasiire wlult‘ coiitmn* 
rim Leant sinl proptiriions and f-rr^-ecAii >\m- 
JiKtry ol a (ine]y-fori\u‘<l luirse'* j\mom; his admirers 
then a'{ 'L'n \\|u) lia\(! not formed in tlkir iant'y; 
an i(L <d^ TiKMa 1 of Le.u‘(\, and constructed l!uoni*8 
}jy aaIiicL a kno\vle(|e;tM>i Ins vpeed, and jiower, iiuiilit 
])(• obtained from ilie relatnt* dt'Aclojaumml and pro- 
ptnlions of Ins various parts. 

Vature, however, vvdl not submit to preseribed 
laws, ami a^Iuu evtn tL(‘ able 4 un u a^ anne }>rc- 
ini^es, 'cid (‘aleu]<ite le'-uL^, lh<> timt canoes of wlueh 
ar(‘ ew r*\;un iny, tbex |)bin’>c beymd tlicir dt'ptlis 
‘ouml j uL;nv^ {u'lK to ai men, on the contrary, lake, 
for lluir puides obaavation and (‘xpcrlimcc, not tluj 
' rules of the si'liooU Man lias foAlii.s services 
obtamed, In i)if uilmy tb(‘ various bu'MR an inrinite 
Aanetv of tMeb ehs^, smtabl(‘ to tlu‘ \juuiberL‘ss 
rnoiLtieatioiis of work, any tlieorv, tlii'n^ore, liow- 
e\('r ingeniously supporteil, is I'altulated tlb mislciid, 
ratlK'r than direet the jmlpnent arjj;iliL ' 

But thoup:b no one rule can he offered to inei't all 
cnuo’erncies, it Las been lound by i'X[»('rieuce^ that 




SKELETON (^F THE HEAD OF THE HORSE 



1, 3, Toiobean honob 

‘i, 2, Apeitiues thrnuirh which the ncives aiui ol tlu 

(orchca^l 

3, 'i, 1 he hones of tlic skull, >V*. ^ 

j, 4, J'he boiM s ol tlu temple 

>), *>, 1 hi ’itikt shapeil arch of tlu loieluiul 

h, h, ( /luty, nr hollow above the eye 

7, 7, Hone of the haik part t>f the head 

R, 8, Orlnls of the eye 

y, l)i Pftita from wlmh tears pass tioni Uii eyes 
10, 10, Bones which form the noac 
31, 11, Check bones 

12, 12, Upper jaw'-bnnts, m wlmhatc the f,Tm(leis 
n, 13, Baits wlionee pass the blootl-vcHscls aiul nerves of the face 
14, 14, Termination of the upiJCi jaw-bones, conbimuiir th( rultinj? 
teeth 

IS t)r cutting; teeth 

If), ib, Kasai oiieniop;, and bones of the palate 

To face pnge 1/ 
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thm‘ a peculiar form, position, and developeiiicut 
of each, that is best adapted to each one of the pur* 
poses we put him to. By a correct knowledge of 
\hii different structures; by coinjiarmg the several 
parts of one horse with the seveial j>arts of another, 
AC are enabled to distinguish the good from the bad. 

Froih his • vtcrnal conformation, the practised eye 
toiin a judgment of his power and capabilities; 
^roni his €ani;\":{\ manner, cy<‘, ear, skin, and action, 
AC mler hr- teiopcr and energy, ^1111! judge of Ins 
safety in progression. 

The UEAD IS a very impoj^>ot point as indicative 
01 Aliaiacter, and m lew aoinud'^ is an improvement 
in brcei) s, calcnt u, i)o vicM'ing the head 

o*‘ I he can and hh^oddiorsc, w* lamiot help being 
'Ori(d< V ith (h(‘ ildien.ncc of a}>p(araa''e 

hi the on >'i: lOU'd breeds there is a dull mii- 
foinui) ol Uvii c, a laigc h(Md and narrow brow, 
witb small eyes and thick clumsj hd, mdieative of a 
email brain, and its usual, though not invariable 
H compannnent, a want of energy - 

In the well-bred horse, it is small and angular, 
tin the saddle horse it can hardly be too suiail), with 
an animated intelligence of countenance. The space 
between the eyes flat and broad (and it is the b’U'adth 
of the frontal bones which gives to the blood-horse 
that beautiful expression of mtclligonce and fire), 
the face gradually tapering from forehead to muzzle. 
The muzzle thin, delicately formed, and tapering to 
the bps, which should be firm and well supported; 
when they hang loose and jiendulous, it bespeaks 
age, sluggishness, or debility. 

The nostril should be thin, wide, and carlilagi- 
C 3 





' & WiliA aoptril (shawaig^ wjtthjn, tlic rosy 

» #Wt o)4ly ro^asite to farm bt'aftty m 
Ilia few^sF p#rt lOf the wad, but js also conducive to 
ftw Mpurflitun and |?ood wind. !%<• nostril is always 
Kfinllt and active bbrscs, and forma not a bad 
l^ifciiik of tbd piwi* of the Inngs; a slow horse may 
IwM^V nostiil, but a swift one never 

a small one. 

* ’I'aB VVKS. The globe should l>c large, lull, and 
^hmkenV, and ®\pic<».ive of vumur, with a thin 
aWfldee of welid tf th< eye be apparently small 
tWiid the difl^noe |u the s«e ol the eye w go\*rncd 
the il» of the opening,) oi sunk m its orbit, oi 
dUfroimded with iniuh adhesive substaiipc, it is 
fimnd to be prone to inllammation. 

In stinie horses, the tiansparent (orma is sniall, 
pod the eyt shews much oi the white. This his 
Malting to do with tempi r, Imt the ki ae appearanei 
® white oceBSHMied by tUi retiovertra diiectiOn of 
Pj|m eyO} when aeeompauied by depression et‘ the ears, 
’tedt be rpceiysd as an indication of a vicious dis- 


BARS should be placed wide apait, spintid, 
& Bftd pointed towaids ea<h other at the end 
(Hf jSl^ snro cutena of tlie sjiirit and ti mper of (be 
|Mt, bo seldom either vicious or pUyfol, but 
jW*p l«d flat back, but when he continues 
positmn, he is meditating nuseluef. 
I tlPt^ v^ugc of position, and the CApreasiim of 
!,(« itl *bft ’ttilJ cnaMc thw obstmr to dis- 

iwhms at or on a journey, b^ comes his 

f throwing one Nndtiyaard and the other 
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jepts eoin8)denib1y above the collat, fo home for 
lig'ht or heavy dranght, the neck should be thickiir 
tbka lu the saddle horse. 

IThb wiTBPRs commence at the tcrmmation of the 
Wahe, and form that elevated ndge before the puni» 
BJel of the saddle- they are formed by the long 
apmoos processes of the last nrvieal and first dorsal 
vertebttf; and aio the levers by wlueb the foie parts 
of the horsO ate devated, in the trot; and m propor^ 
bion to tlffi length^of the arm of the lever, is the ease 
with which the weight is raised High withers, how- 
evtr neci'ssary to safety and ease, are not essential to 
the race or draught horse; low withers usually ap- 
pear thick, and it is difScidt to keep the saddle in its 
proptr place. Dialeis, therefore, usually shew a 
liorse viithdiis head up hill, to make him appear to 
stand VI ey up befon. 

The f.Hooi.oi'iis should be deep, and extend 
obliquely dow-uward and forwald, from a little below 
the withers to the points. On the good or bad 
copstruction of the shoulder, action materially de- 
uanda, and good action as almost equivalent to 

&. long and oblique shoulder is an indication of 
eUsticily and speid, for the freedom and rapidit) of 
aetum of the fore limbs dipcnd on the relative 
angle of the bones in regard to each other. The 
abruptnesg or prominence of the shoulder is a cous 
V Mquetiee of the upright position of the scapukii apd 
t rtAu the shoulders an' low and upright, the weight 
m the amtnal w thrown directly on his fore legs, and 
ihe shock 18 conveyed, as it were, throngh a solid 
oblumu, to the annoyance of his nder, and the ininty 
of his legs and foet by the concussion, If ^a 
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/iumerm i% lon^^ \m legs stand under hitn> emd he 
ha« not only difllculty in putting them forward, With 
'wexght on Ins bark, but is lialde to stuntbloj and 
wlum he docs trip, the load he carries, being more 
forward than the points of support, pre\ents hnw 
tnmx recovering lumselt. Such horses usually prove 
Uneasy goers. 

But thmigli an upright shoi^dcr is a <iure mark ii 
an ttiTphasiint and unsafe saddle horse, and 
monly a slow one, it is far from a disadvAitageWa 
formation in the heavy draught horse. Indeed, in 
the latter cm\ it is an advantage; for whih* it per- 
mits him to throw Ins whole weight into the collm, 
and affords nn easy bed for that ]3ait of lus harness, 
It allows sufficient action lor the work be has to (fo; 
in liorses for heavy di aught, exit usive acti^ni mcesatt- 
lily eaubos thi* collar to set uneasily. ^ 

Tiiiij null AST, or touNiUK, in the saddle* horse, 
should not be too wide at the points; if too broad, 
the horse is usually awkward in Ins trot; a fault in 
the saddle horse, but an excellence in a draught 
horse, whose breust cannot be too wide, oi? too heavy. 

1V)SI110N OF Tlin FORK l.EOS, whcTl AlCWcd ill frOUt 
they should be straight, widest apart at the breaati 
and giaduully y<‘i slightly approaching each Other, 
as they descend towards the ietliMsk. When the 
ajiproxunation m too great, the ammai is habJ^ to 
cut, by sinking thi' fetlock with the oppostfo foot, 
though this more frequently occurs from weakness 
of the pasterns, or mal-pobilion of the (dbaw joint. 
The degree of width must depend on the pu^ 
for which the horse is reijuirod. The legs of 
dmugfii horse can scarcely be too far if 

too Wide in the aaddlc horn, it m usuahy accomi^ 
panicd by a lumbering action. 



Viewed f3*om tte horee^e side, the leg should de- 
s<ieud in a straight line from the elbow to the fetlock, 
with the toe of the foot plaqcd immediately under 
the point of the shoulder. If the foot stands beyond 
that line, the action will be confined; thoogh such 
hortifs are generally safe; if much behind, the centre 
of gravity is removed beyond the pillars of support, 
and the animal is much mote liable to fklL 

Tar: fork arm should be large, broad, muscular, 
long and tapering towards the knee. The strength 
of tne fore arm may be estimated by its breadth, and 
the extent of its action by its length. In proportion 
us the fore arm is long, will the shank be snort; a 
ftyumtion favourable to strength, speed, and extensive 
action, though where a prancing action is desired, 
and utility IS sacrificed to appearance, the arm must 
be shorter, and the shank longer. 

Tun RNifiKs should be large and flat, broad from 
front to back; when proceeding from the straight 
line of the leg, the horse is called ^Wf-kneed,” 

The pasterns are situated between the fetlock 
joint and the top of the hoof* Experience alone 
among horses will point out the most advantageous 
position of the pasterns: long pasterns confer elas- 
ticity, and are commonly ])lcasant, easy, and speedy 
hx the gallop; but they are weak, liable to strain, 
and injury of the h^^ck sinews; upright pastenis are 
not only unsafe but unpleasant to the rider, and 
injagtofif to the horse. There should be length and 
obbi^ity enough to give plcaaapt action and no 
more; but unless be is very much lUused, a pastern 
a little too long for a saddle horse is a less evil than 
one a little too shml:. All that need be said on the 
is, that weight requires ^ abort, and speed a 
png, pastern. 



should be r^laccdi fim and flat on 
tbi^ ground, parallel with each othm*, and pointing 
straight to the front* The foot should be nearly 
rotmi smooth, and of a dark colour, without any 
Signs of brittleness; wide at the heels; the sole cow^ 
eavo, with a large and sound frog, and the bars or 
infl<‘etions of the wall distinct. The wall of a perfect 
foot is eylmdncal, the posterior part having the 
sauie^slopc as the front. 

The incHnatiou in a sound foot is^ about forty^five 
degrees, highest at the toe, hut regularly d(‘eluiing 
in height towards the quarters: w'hen it is inueli 
more oblique, it indicates weakness; the horn of tin* 
wall will then be found so thm us hardly to be-ar tiio 
nails, the heels low, the sole flat* and the bars small 
in Slice; such feet cannot stand work, are subji'ct to 
corns, strains of the fetlock, and are liable to be 
pricked in shoeing, and if attacked with founder are 
irreparably injurtd. \Miocvcr buysp horse with such 
foct, will sooner or later have cause to lanujut las bar- 
gain. If it is more upright, the sole will be thick 
^md concave; and if the w'all is high and deep at the 
heels, (if not the result of bad shoeing, which is 
easily ascertained by the action,) ^uch f<‘ct arc haWe 
to Contraction, grogginess, sandcrack, &c. 

Thk chest* tJpon the form of the ch(*st depends 
the value of the animal; without plenty of room for 
those important organs, the lungs, there can he hu 
tie speed, and less endurance* And the cxtenml 
dication of the sisc of the lungs, is the form and 
mm of the chest* 

Tki^ capacity of the chest depends more on the 
foTO than the circumference, for wdiere the girth is 
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equal lu t^vo aitnuaK, ouo nmj have nmeh 
Itnig^ than the otlnj. 

Nawovv^ciuNii‘<l hoj-M 'I (-an stand no fatigue, have 
seldom pood dn^'e^-tion, ddbifilt to kvf])jn (oji- 
diti(>n, anil an ]>n.y(\l b) ihe si rlnn a 

dvau'ilii oi Mdt(r oi a hnshaig pjallop TLt'^ nj 
xisnally hgh^ m jN t, lea'll ind long u he li a i > 
in the lauunatre OI the taljji “hutc too inucli (h) 
light upder tlu in. ' 

# 

llouncl-eht'stcd horses ar< generally slow^ strongs 
and easdy kefit iii eoudition; I Jt they are apt to 
aceunuihtf* hesji, and are twily blown, and, from the 
pireular form uJ tin a thesis, are unable to enlarge its 
capacity when increased circulation recpurc'' But 
for speed ami endurance, Th(5 most desirabh^ /ort \ of 
the cJie,ht IS that it Ir deiji, and barrel out bi'hmd 
the eibo\\ ; it cannot be too deep in tin* girth in any 
horse, ISuch a lonu is of the utmost advantage in a 
hoi>e of speed, not only by givnry capacity to the 
ehcfib but by giviriar inOiC room ibr ihe attachment 
of those muscles, on and between tlie nbs^ which ate 
Oalled into action when the breathing is accchrated 
by over f*\ertion, hy effecting increased expau? iojI of 
the chest, and leheviug the distress of the animal. 

Thb n-AHRBn, or sides, should be deep and round, 
and not flat. When a liorsc is flatsidcd, the belly 
IS pendant and such horses usually have bad action, 
Unu arc only lit for slow work. 

, should be straight and sufficiently long 

to for the saddle. The advantage or dta- 

of a long or short back depeuda entiirely 
iJHrthe purposes for which the horse is required* 
■P general purposes, ^ horse with a short carcass is 
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prcOri’ed. They arc proverbially hardy, can carry 
^D’Ofit ^civditj and endure much fatigue* But on 
tlic utlu'r baud, tluui aetion is confined, they are sel- 
iv \n fa'i. a-id '^lor^ictinjcis uneasy ui tbeir paces and 
'S'* lo e\meu(*b \ 1 )ug ba< k is favorable to ease 
'1 ^ p^'ogM'iton, but is unfavorable to 

M bei>nag ^Oavy Saddle backed 

^ wli^.n lb' back is ‘•'>xnk% are also weakj, 

' it 1 in their p t ^ 


Tnui LOINS cannot be too broad or too nttffecular in 
any description of horse, for breadth here givtvs 
wtrengtii without interfering with speed. The loins 
rdionul also be straight. At the junciion of the iBcSt 
and loins, in some liorscvs, there u ni indentation,, 
wbieb show's mi perfection m the, coitstruetion ot the? 
spme, it is a serious defect, and is Irrwd ^ badly 
Joined.^ When the mrv<‘ is upwards, thou0^h it coft*^ 
fe»’s strength, it is an unsightly defect, the elasticity 
of the spine Is diminislu'd, and the horseds p«ee$ 
are unpleasant, it isteiiuod roach-backed, and from 
their hind legs being brought loo much under the^ip 
tht^y arc very ap1 to over-rcach. 


Tu® QUARTERS are cmis dcwl by judges to be 
most important joints m tl*e trinic* on tboir deve^ 
loptmient depend his power and speed. Their ^ 
TOU^cularity denotes power, and their depth, breadths 
and widt^ indicate ihe advantageous direction of 
that .pdw^iT, When thore is want of breatith fnJin 
the haunch bones backward, shown by the tpw settidg, 
oh of the tail, as exemplified in the cart-horsii^, tltero* 
is hluiHy confined and »l<w action^ unless ipoin|>eh*tj 
aited for hy depth and width. * '> ‘ii 

iof'hauhc^ ^d.w^ spi^ead’ thi^s 
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rwctomtic th<? well bred-Uorse, aud give si*curity 
against cutting as it progresses. 

Il’ttjs nocKs are most important and complex 
joints> upon whose proper formation are essentially 
connectecl the excellence and value of the aiiiiimL 
They should be large lean bony joints, broad and 
flat as you stand by the side, for their breadth is 
dependant upon the length of an important lever, the 
(o,v ca/rh) which corresponds with the heel in man, 
into whelS»e points are inserhid the most powerful of 
the muscles used m hendiug the leg. In draught 
hoi*ses, it is com])aratively short and upright, and 
eonscquently their stride is liimted; but in speedy 
horses it is long, i^hich has the effect of bending the 
leg to the {w*oper position unefer the body. 

PoaiTiojs’ OF TUB uiNU lEOs. Viewed from behiud, 
the tluglf should be well spread, descending to the 
ground perpendiciikrj without any inclination in- 
ward or outward, either of the bock, or pastcnis, 
tlie weight and strain will bo then I'qually borne by 
the various parts. 

The proper position of the hind foot of a hackney 
ii^, when the horse is standing with them both equal 
or opposite each other, about three to four inches 
behind a Ime falling from the stifle joint. If the 
Icga arc behind this point, he said to have his legs 
behind him/^ On the flexure and position of the 
hmd leg depends bis speed; the nearer he can place 
his hind legs under his body to the centre of gravity 
in the gallop, the greatest will l>e hia power and 
celerity, and that power depends on the formation of 
his hock, for in proportion to the length and power 
of Uk hock will be his spring. 
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Colours anto m vrkinos By xmajtly peii*sons, the 
jrood or !>ad qualitirs o( horbcs are supposed to be 
tonocctfd with particular colors, that their tempera- 
ments and a))titiide for exertion ate traceable to flu 
colour of the shin. That some colours arc not so 
prevalent amoii^ well-bred horses, and that other 
0(>lour‘i are rnoie common among horses of no breed- 
ing at all, is apparent to every observer; but I an 
disjiObed to consider they have been so bred, because 
their price is very often influenced by wha^hapiicus 
to be a fashionable colour, and that predisposition to 
disease or aptitude for work depends more on breed- 
ing and form than on colour. 

Again, it is often asserted, and with positivencxS; 
111 It wlute legs are predisposed to cracks and grease, 
h\eu though we very often be(‘ white hiiK cucked, 
I do not perceive the luecsbaiy connex4pni between 
the disease and the colour, and it is thus easdj t\- 
plained not that tlu leg is wc akei, but that its colour 
exposes it to be weakened. White kgs btiiig c^asily 
stained, from the disiu to keep tluin clean, an 
nioK frequently washed; and by cartk^s grooniN 
the legs art oiteu kit to dry of tliemselves. the 
( vapor ation from a wet suiface produces cold, and tlie 
rep<titi()Ti of the practice ultimattly repels the secre- 
tion of the greasy matter necessary to keep a part of 
so much motion, soft and pliable, and mtiduiamtion 
and cracks arc the result; the same may be obst rved 
of white hoofs, the frequent wettings rtnderuig the 
horn haid and bnttle. 

The Greys, of which there are several varieties, the 
silver, iron, dappled, and flca-bittcn, and by many are 
valued on account of their beauty; but during the 
moulting season they are objectionable, as saddle 
hoi SOS; from soiling tluir ndcib’ clothes. 
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Tho (lapploil f!:roy a grpat lavom*it(% the darker 
the better, as lie ntaiiib his colour the lougi'st ot‘ the 
gr(‘vs,- and from b<‘ais; favourites, they have been 
iiioie improv(d tlmu the other Mirietus, h) th< adcli- 
tioii of Ixtter blood. 

The pubnld i« rarely liked Uo hackruys, thoimh la 
jdiaeton or li^ht e<irriaire, if wdl matched, tliey Inae 
a verj joetty eth cl. Of th(‘ eiu stnul theie uie tiuee 
VMi'Kticv tlu sorid, lieht, and daik; tlie liaht have 
fr qu< ori) Jar^^e ^nteinux hires oi nhite; and in tin 
eoarse bn ids th(‘ whoh^ faee white, and in all, the 
h'us ar(‘ Hpt tv» be white; the haiiter shades are snp- 
po>cd io be ebaiaefeustie oi debility of constitution, 
'l/he dark ehejstnuts aie cormnonly considend as of 
sound eonshtuiiou and ^ii^reat ciidmanee, but ol hot 
uml I'k i*y deinpeis, and Ilnur ieet more jirone to coii- 
tra(*tum,th|m any other colour. 

Oi the bays tliere are Aarioub bhadt‘.> h^ht and 
(laik, terincul bnuht-bnys, yellow-bays, tmd biown- 
baya. The dappled- bay is an esteemed colour, and so 
IS the bn^bt-bay, if aecomjianud by a blcek-mane 
and tail, or a dorsal listmji;. 1jie duik-bays aie more 
estefined, it in addition to btm*k-nuuu‘s and tails 
their jonits and are bla(‘k. The hays and 

biovviiS have of hilt yt.ns been bnd with inueh can*, 
nriri display a consideiabie deal of blood. 

The browns not b('iu^>‘ so fastiionable a colour, have 
not had »(* much attention paid to tliein, and are 
(oinparalively eoaise: but tnose tliat are well bred, 
are usually good. Inhere is not usually so much 
show as JU tlic bays, but (Iny are stronger and more 
useful horses. In the daik-biown, when the mu/«lc 
is of a tan colour, it is usually considered a mark of 
goedn<‘s^. 
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Till* black horso present*; every >anoty of charartcT, 
from the most fnnons to the most sluggish, and are 
said to be more subject to vice, disease, and blindness 
than any other colour. A star m a black-liorse is 
eoiihidercd a beauty, and black -horses witli brown 
muzzles and flanks, are usually cousidcrcd good. 


KX A-MINATION OF HOUSES FOE PUECIl ASE, 

Having found a horse whose exterior conformation, 
size, and apparent strength, seem suitable to your 
purpose, we will now proceed to give such mfor- 
mution as will enable the buyer, by careful exannm^,- 
tioa, to recognize those delects, blemisiies, symptoms, 
and appearances which latent disease and nijunts 
assume, and thus prepare lam to detect the yinltilu- 
clino IS impositions which have been resorted to by 
the lower class of dealers to disguise indications of 
unsoiaiduess. 

Unless proper precaution is used m the <*}» amnia- 
tion of horses for purchase, the law will not protect 
a man from the oonsequeuees of his own neglect, and 
It lias been held that a warrantry against apparent 
defec ts is bad in kw, the purchaser being ex] ected 
not only to possess ordinary skill, but to exhibit 
oiduiary caution. 

A defective horse is dear at any price, while the 
value of a good one, is, as compared with a bad one, 
as infinity to nothing. In clioosmg a honse, let the 
buyer be ever so good a judge, aud his mspiction be 
ever so minute, he must take some things on trust. 
A perfect knowledge can onlj be obtained on tiiaj, 
which should always be taken, if possible, but which 
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H not always to be had* For mstancr, fe.ome Itorses^ 
nvht'Ti turned of siv or «twn years o\t\, art* su))]ort to 
t% dry ehronu* c<ni<^h, which conns on at unit dam 
tnuciy, pcihafis twice or thnet a day» .sometinus aitcr 
feeding, or (hmkmg; or chamois oi tcinpc'iutiuc may 
induce it; as wh<*ii he comes nUo, or out of 
stable. Occasionally a dote of physic, and in some 
(Ws a little attention to his did, will piiwcnf rt-oc- 
curimcc of bis contjjli for two or three days, or 
C'Nfn wc^ks, wlieii it will re-ap])ear 

With H respectable dealer, after usui*^ your ejes 
and discietioii, jou had better depend on the wur- 
ranti), and his ebaracter, thm by any unnecessary 
display of suspicion, offensuely question Ins honesty. 
-Nc \erthelcsK as the trade is taken up by ne<‘dj gen- 
tlemen of good standinsr in socuty and biokni down 
b!ick-I<^s of ic^jitc table coimtsums, who aie e\ir 
ready to ^i\e a wurrantry not wotlh a duni}), or satis- 
faction, il you an dissatisind thiuat, il >ou luic 
leasons to suspect the horse, oi hi master, the 
directions here laid down will be found useful 
Always bear m mind that the observation of om^ 
symptom should induce the e\<miin(r to follow up 
tne nupiiry into thos other symptoms winch oie 
elunaetc ridie of the m^peeted disease, defect, or 
nnsemndness* 

The best time fo view a liorsc is early in the 
morning, m the* dabks, as then if there is any stili- 
m the joints, oi U ndciicy to 'swelled legs, it will 
he niOfet apparent. 

The horse should always be evammnl from a 
ataic of vest. If thene au' any symptoms of liis 
haung been previously esereised, such as sweat 
about luH withers, or his h^gs have been recently 
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washed, it 3s advisa})!^ ho should be lel’t m his ufall 
till ('ool: fot there w more thtini owe specie*^^ ef lame- 
uess, whiel) lieeoines less apparent after exercise, 
and whi‘r(‘ there is a tendency to swelled h^gs, a smart 
trot and cjrooimn^ will line Ins legs, and render 
them clean. 

Tins precatilionary mt^asure ih more cspeeially to 
b< laKen wlnm you susp(‘ct your man, for m horses 
buy my; we have to deal with gentrj^ who are ac- 
(juunlisl with the seienci of unpo^itioa m^all its 
rarniiieatioiH, A stable e\animation is the best ior 
obM*r\uiG; nidieatious of wirubsueknip;, crib-bituig, 
chrome (oiiii;h, the state of ilic respiration, and for 
(lis( oveunjr \Kv . 

h’or tins purpose, always luuc a horsy bhcwii 
f^juiclly, when theie is much noisi and bustle, Ihne 
IS piUd.illy ^.oniethiiu; \\roi»t>;; and when the ‘annual 
IS a^italtd, himlit lanumt^s wilt < seape the eje. 

The liist thiu’* to be observed is, that win u btamb 
evenly, the weight is thrown equally on both 
bet, If thor<‘ lie any eomplanit in tlie fon' feet, 
one Will jirobably be pointed, tliat is, extended 
befoM* tin other, or he will ireqiKutly 'liter the posi- 
tion of tiiem, tiilun^ one up* and »(*ttni^ the otlier 
down; or the Innd le>;s will be broufj;ht under the 
body to relieve the fore fiet of some portion of the 
wcig:lit. Any of thcs(‘ symptoms will direct your 
attention to t)m feet when you see Inin out. 

To judge of ins respiration, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with the mdieations of health. Obs<*rvc 
if the Hank alt(‘rnately rises and falls with rcgulauty* 
lu health, th(* resjnration of the hoi sc ns from four to 
eight per minute, average six in the day tunc; dtir- 
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ing sleep it js seldom more thao four. If quicker 
tlmn ordinary, it betokens present fever, or defec- 
tive lungs* 

Sliould it arise from present fever, oth(‘r symp- 
toms will be develojied, such as increased jmlse, 
beat of mouth, and dulncss, while the delicate pink 
appearance which the membrane covering the ])ar- 
tition of the nostrils assumes m health, will be 
increased in colour. 

But if none of these symptoms of ill health are 
present, and yet the horse heaves at the Hank iiiore 
than ordinary, if the weather be moderate, and the 
stable not oppressively hot, it is probable such a 
horse IS thick winded. 

When inspiration appears to be performed readily 
and quickly as in health by a single action, but 
expiration with difficulty by an iiregiilar and pio- 
longed movement, or double action, the resjm’atory 
muscles appearing as if interrupted in the act of 
expelling the air, and then the flank drops suddenly, 
it is a symptom of broken wind. His cough should 
then be tried. The cough of a broken-wuuled horfc^e 
is a peculiar low hollow grunt, difficult to describe, 
but when once heard easily recognized. 

The cough can generally bo elicited by pinching 
the iaryM or treachm, though, occasionally, this 
fails, for some sound, as well as broken-. winded, 
horses, cannot be made to cough at all. In these 
eases, when there is any irregularity in the move- 
ment of the ilank, which would lead to the suspi- 
cion of broken wind, and there is unusual hardness 
of the windpipe, which does not give way on pinch- 
ing, it may be taken as a syinjitom of disorganiza- 
tion, in addition to the broken wind. 
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If the hair is nibbed off in some places^ especially 
about the head, Hanks, and tail, or he is observed 
rubbing liimself ag:amst the sides of the stall, there 
IS danger of his being mangy; and in tins case his 
coat will be found rough and staring. 

The absence of the vices of kicking and biting 
may be inferred from the manner of the groom 
whtMi <mtering the stall, and ])y the quiet nu'thod 
with ■>vinch he uncloths ajid dusts him over, and 
conib.s out his mane and tail. If hq be a biter, his 
head will [iroliably be tied short to tlu' neck, or the 
groom will seize hold of him short bj the halter or 
bridle, sometimes giving him a shake, or looking 
st(‘rnly at him. Desire to see his hind and fore feet, . 
and by the manner in which lie permits the groom 
to lift them, a guess may be made as to im quiet- 
ness to groom his heels, or shoe. 

While the horse is m the act of being led out of 
the stable to tbe light, closely 6bscrve ins manner 
and action: if the cars move in quick changes of 
direction, as if alarmed at every noise, and he hangs 
back on the halt(‘r, raising his feet higher than ordi- 
nary, and putting them dowui as if fearful and 
uncertain of his step, it leads us to suspect his eyes, 
though Rometunes these symptoms will be observed 
when the eyes are perfect, if the stable has been a 
dark one. 

When the horse is shewn out, notice if he stand 
firm on lus feet, with his weight thrown baldly on 
his back smews and pasterns. If there is any ap- 
pearance of shaking or tottering of the fore limbs 
indicative of groggincss, it will be endeavoured to be 
disguised by the gi^ooin continuaJly polling at the 
bit, to make him shift his legs and stand adveui'* 
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'ta^ouely* A lame hoj^se la ncvet per watted to slan^^ 
btjll n moment, and the groom, though preteudmg to 
soothe, w m reality agitatmg him, while the shrev?!| 
and crafty seller will most probably endeavour 
Withdraw your aorutmy from the di^fectivc point, by 
calluig your attention to Iur spirit or playfulness. 
If any of these manoeuvres arc apponoit, be upor. 
your guard. Tlic groggy horse inclines a little 
forward at the knee, or it is readily bimt by the least 
toueli^j behind, h«i rests fais ivmght on his toi's, and 
when standing nudisturbed, brings his hindlegs 
under him. Some young horses, before they have 
been backed, have tins deformity, from malformation 
of the km‘e; but it^ m addition to tlm bimdmg 
• forward, Uktc is any ti*cumlous motion of the limbs, 
It IS a diiiileil proof of the cMstauef of that most 
rlestruc'^ive alFectiou - Nootadar Huea^ie, Whatever 
his age lie snould be rejected— N tv i ii iiuv a 
TOTrfcittMG nou^f. 

Another (heeption is effected by standing a horse 
up lull; the shoulder k made to appear more sloping; 
and dealers, to givi^ tlnit ajipcarance, desire the mar 
leg to ^tarni before (he oth<r 

Though the deakr is perfectly justified in these 
little maua3u\n*s to sliew off tns goods to the best 
advantage, mue espeeully in so fancy an article as 
a horae; which is no more than is done and allowed 
by every tradesman; the prudint purchaser w^j not 
please his eye at tlic cxpeiiee of his judgement, but 
sec the horse on level ground and witli his feet 
placed even. 

If one foot IS mon upright than the otlier, that 
foot IS diseased; the same weiglit is not tin own on it; 
and the horse never shann»: if it is of ditfirent tern- 
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peratiire, iidivc disease is goiwg if an old stand- 
ing complaint^ the feet will he ioiind of different 
and possibly the muscles of the arm and 
shoulders diminished m size. 

Taking our jiosition m front of the horse^ we exa- 
mine his fore legs; that they are in proper position; 
that there is no weakness in the pasterns^ or en- 
largement of tlie fetlocks; and that tln^ ft vi are of the 
same slz'e^ and stand square to tlie front. 

ti Wc judge of the general state of the unimaFs 
health by his breathing condition, the brightness of 
his eye, the colour of the membrane limng the lul, 
and that of the membrane lining the nostril, which 
in health is of a pale pink. l( it in a florid rod; 
there is exeitenicnt oi the systim, arid if it is pale, 
approaching to white, it is a sign of debility,-^ 

Each nostril should be alt<‘ruately closed by the 
hand, to ascertain that the an passages are not ob- 
structed by polypus, or eulargimunt ol the turbtmited 
bones. 

If there is any increased discharge from the- nos- 
trils, you will probably be told it proet'ids from shglit 
etdd; m that ease, an accelerated joiKse and affictmu 
!>f the eyes are usually conooimtuuts; lU'veilhi Ic^s, 
is a precautionary measure, the branches ot the 
Under jaw should be felt for enlargement of the 
glands; if, although enlarged, thi^ are moveable and 
.endcr, it is probably nothing more than a c,atarrhal 
affection. And hcie it may be necessary io observe, 
that in deciding upon the disease wotli winch the 
horse is afflicted, it is requisite to bear in mind the 
age of the amrnah In examining the head of a 
young horse, should the space between the brauehes 
be hot, luniid, and tender, the membrane of the 
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nose intensely red, with profuse disehurge from both 
nostrils^ and eon^^h ?nul lever present we may 

more than suspect stranj^les. Wiu’re, houc\(‘r, tlu^re 
IS neither couj^h or fewer, but one nostril, and iliat 
the left^ aliecied, the dischaige liditer m colour, and 
almost liarisparimt, yet clammy and siieky, and 
the gland on that sk 1(‘ adlu^reiit to the jaw born', 
glanders is mdieated In tins ease, should thi‘ Inuiig 
inemhi'diK' of the nostril b{‘ fonnd pale, or of a leaden 
eolou^r, with small circular ulcers, having abrupt and 
prominent (^dgos, there cun b( uo second opinion oni 
the subject 

ihit we caution the inexperienced examiner not to 
mistake the ontiee of the nasal duct, which is situated 
m the inner side, just within the nostril on the 
eoatumulion of the common skia of the muzzle, 
and winch eonvevs the tears from the eye into tlie 
nose, Tor an ulcer; and warn him, in all suspicious 
cases, to he careful he has no chaps or soi e placi s, on 
his liead or face, as this dreadful disease is unques- 
tionalily communicable to the human biang. As fmv 
pel sons w^ill buy a borsc with any symptoms of 
actual disease, howawer slight, if they can help it, 
tlie empnry is better left to a ])rofessional man, in 
ease any of these sym}>tums make their appearance 
after purchase. 

His crest should feel hard and full, and firmly 
and closely attached to his neck; if it be lax, he is 
out of condition. His skin should feel kind, and 
look glossy, and the muscles of the body feel hard 
and s])ungy to the touch* In tlie old horse, the lu^ad 
growls lean and fine, and the features iiiOTC striking 
and blood like, the tieck fintii, withers short, and the 
back sinks; the lips exhibit a lean and ahnvellod ap- 
pearance, and the lower bp hangs considerably below 
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the upper. In youth they are round «pd plump^ 
and meet together, and the rid^ of the root of the 
raouth will be found prominent. In ace, the middle 
of the nose will sometimes be found indented by the 
long-continued pressure of the nose-bund of the 
head stall. In lifting his lip, if the itieisimi teOth 
shut close, even, and are perpendicular, he is young. 
As he grows older, they project forward in a horiaon- 
tal direction, and the uppr and under edges do not 
meet with evenness, the upper projecting wer the 
under teeth. The longer his teeth are, the gums 
being dry and shrunk from tKem, the more ad- 
vanced he is in age. 

This appearanoc of his teeth cannot be altered by 
the arts of the dealer. In youth, the teeth are dai- 
tened at front and rear, and long from si(i|;r to side; 
at eight years old they arc oval; as age advances, 
they become round, and in extreme old aw triangu- 
lar, yellow, and incrusted, and the tusks become 
blunt. 

If there are any marks of extraordinary wear in the 
central teeth, there is reason to suspect crib-bitittg, 
and in old cribbers the outer edge of the front teeth 
are worn away, and little pieces are sometimes 
broken off by the attrition against the mangeV; if 
such is the case, look to the neck for marks of 
crib-biting strap." 

Dishonest dealers attempt to disguise age by 
reproducing the mark in the comer toeth by means 
of a hot iron or cansti^the fraud is oasjily detoeted 
by a horseman, as it is usuailv over dkanb kud the 
marks do not correspond with the Wgth^,sh!^>fOd 
duration of the teeth, and the "bi8Miii0i|^ boriO 
is usually loth to have his mouth medfPd w|h* 





lifevmg atteutivdy looked over the borae as he 
$taads, aod discovered nothing objectionable to tjie 
ejfe, It IS pmdent to see him through his paces before 
pro<y^dmg to ascertam, by careful eiammatiou, -whai 
defect^ bktnishcb, &c. which may have a tendWiey 
to ptoduec uu'-oxmdntss, he is afflicted with; a$ the? 
action of a hois( , when closely observed^ guides us to 
hift dekdivi* pomts, ^ 

lie should be fiist wadad, and then trotted, witli- 
out any%liij) him, sloviiy down the ndc^ allow- 
ing the anunal to have the whole of the halter 
to himself; has head will then be entirely uncon- 
strained, and any irregularities in his action are 
easily detected 

The action whoiild b( serntim/eih thost attentively 
immcdi ifely he slep^ oJI, as del'*ets arc then most 
visjhK, ‘for, not nuirequentlj, lan^ lice's disippears 
aftci fev'W' moments^ ( vereme. * 

Should one of the fore leet be much affected, it 
will be evideut, by the up and down motion of the 
head, and the diffl^rent degree of force with which 
he puts his feet to the ground. Horses that are 
lame before, drop their heads when stepping on the 
sound leg, and laise it when the weight is thti^wn oU 
the lame leg, but when they are lame behind, the 
actum ^though not so perceptible) is reversed; they 
throw up their head a little when the sound leg comes 
to tht* ground, and depress it when the lame leg 
propels the body, and tue motion of the lame leg is 
slow, while the sound One is jerkod^^uiekly forward 
to auatam the weight, 

TWhen both fore feet are equally tender (which is 
mot uneommdn m groggy horses) it i« more difficult 
to jh%e of his ilction — it is not uneven, and the 
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limp IS mi perceptible, but he steps short and feel- 
uiply, \uth a general appearance of contraction, Bu-* 
1 onest dealiTs at fairs and auctions, resort to a 
clteine by which groggy lameness in one leg is dis- 
/msed liv making the ndion fwni. It is known in 
<jus parlb, by the '•l.oiu ^ un of dwmondinjj;, 
leaning, hdanenm, r ^ 

1 1 IS pnlbnot i i m ,, Uu slna' ot the 
)«in3 Toot, and pjonig ‘h' m nn(i) it yndds 
to the pressure ot the tliuinh. Tln^shue is tfien ic- 
plaeed, and a wedgi* of wuo<h a pebble, or bean, ia 
driven in betwecsi ttu‘ wolo «nfl shoe, until sufficient 
pain IS produced to make fb< h(>r e iquaJly lame on 
both legh Although <{»♦ luiouj > »s i'ss evident, 
yet a person aeeuslouud lo I i i i»f |ior-»es, will* 
easily detect it, and if (I < am? ).m Miiowen^? ‘ stand 
uxidislmhf a. it wdl h< evnhiii something i wTon|f^ 
by nir npeatedls ^lnltlng bi) legN. 

Another trick of these ruffians, resorted to to coU'^ 
ceal lameness, or to give an appearance of enorg) to 
the sluggard or worn -out horse, is the torture oi tha 
lash, termed firing. The poor animal, previously to 
being shewn, is so barbaionsly flagellalen, that under 
the nuoieiice of terror of thefur^bci application of 
the whi) . his attention is withJiawu from the 
case, he feels not the lesser pain, but trolb ofi* heed- 
less of his lameness, or at least showing if much 
less. Whenever there is much punishment, or the 
Ihieat of it, while shewing a horse, be suke tuebE 

IS SOMETUINO TO CONCEAL. 

In his trot, if the action is good, the foot is boldly 
delivered with what may be almost termed an allegro 
movements Its course is straight forward, and down*^ 
ward, not disluug to cither side; fhe nmtion should 
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be Orom the elbow as well as the knee; the hind legs 
ga^ered well under the body, following with regu- 
larity and precision; the toes fairly raised from the 
ground, and spread pretty accurately m the impress 
of the fore feel; if they pass beyond, they are likely 
to over-reaeh. In the trot, he should go lightly with 
the fore-feet; but strike the ground energetically 
With the hind, taking a long darting stride, and 
shooting, as it were, the body forward. 

In trotting, the horse that throws his legs con- 
fusedly about, should be rejected, for thou^ most 
young and unedueafod have an ungraceful 

and disorderly action, the sluggard is never prccisi^ 
and uniform in his trot. 

« 

In criticising action, attention must be paid to 
breed, Ifet it should be sutficiently high m a hack, to 
clear all ordinary irregularities on the giwnd; if it 
IS very high, look out tor trace of having worn a 
knee cap. Be careful to observe that he docs not 
occasionally drop; a casual giving way on either leg, 
in the trot, is a sufficient hint to reiect the animal, he 
will certainly fail when put to worlc. 

TTiough the best horse may stumble, if, after trip- 
ping, he spnnp out as if he feared the whip or spur, 
ym may justly suspect him to be an old offender, 
which will induce you to look to his knees and head* 
Observe that he goes clear in all his paces, and that 
(me leg does not intinfere with the other; horses that 
go near are more hkely to cut when tired. 

the carriage of the head and tail are points to 
^leh the eye of a good judge will be directed. If 
Mit tail goes to and fro when m action, like the 
f p^ulam of a clocks it is a good sign of blood and 
' wteadmeas* 
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He should u<>w be^motwated^ and th6 trial he 
repeated on the stones or bard road, or, what is pre- 
ferabie, on a rough and stoney declivity, for there 
are many eases of slight lameness which do not shew 
on soit ground, at a walking paee^ or when the horse 
is unburdened. If he step away boldly, the toe in 
a direct line witli the body, the knee fairly bent, and 
his foot up and planted tirinly down again on the 
grouTid, fearlessly and Hat, without any dropping of 
his head, you may conclude him sound inaction. 
His hind legs, well lifted up and locked well under 
him, should follow his fore legs with regularity; and 
if in running him up hill he goes without dragging 
his toe, you may inier the same behind* In the 
gallop, Hl he t»k(*s up Ins legs quiek and dashes iu 
his haunches, not bringing his hind legs after hthtti 
his action is good. During this display action, 
the examinant will have an opportunity of judging 
of the perfection of his wind; if he does not ride 
the animal hiinsclf, he should stand close ttf\the 
horse at the mouicnt he comes in to tlic gallop# 

The thick-winded horse breathes with difficulty, 
and is soon distressed. The flanka heave mudi ^lud 
rapidly; there is some little now; but the laborioui^ 
heaving of tlu* Itank is the principal indicatiowi 
horse unused to exercise, or if fat, or exercised a 
full stomach, will show symptoms of thick wind; and 
it has been observed of great feeders who never 
breathe freely until they have gone a mile or two, or 
begin to sweat, that tney are able to do more work 
than others that do not labour under the aame 
difficulty* 

This wHJSisatsH, in addition to being thick winded, 
utters a sound like an asthmatic person when a little 
hurried* WhetJAmg may frequently be heard whih* 
ut rest in the 



nnsit, on whistter, utters » isbi^Ulor HtnitiS 
than the irhceznr, Wt it ie oaijr ht‘iu*d after exeraae. 
and that of aome eontinuance; a short gailop up hrU 
ia Mmctmtea neeeittary to develope if, but the 
whistler IS soon distressed. *♦ Never buy a whistler, 
he eanuot improve on your hand, and he » almost 
sure to get to worse,*' said Sir Henry Peyton to 
Nimrod; au opinion to which I cordially suosmbej 
and the same ndvice may he given of all these adec* 
tions of the air passages. 

Eoanng is not heard at rest. In the majority it 
is only developed by exertion, which quickens the 
bteathing, and the noise is increased m proportion 
jHI Ule pace M accelerated; though in a few it is 
il^ble as soon as put into the trot. Knowing deal'* 
ere, who wish to pnwent the noise from reaching the 
ears of an inexperienced purchaser, when shewing a 
« Bull" of good action, start the horse a eonsidcr* 
able distance before putting him to the gallop, and 
in returning, slacken the pace, so that the btoatldQg 
becomes tranquil before the horse reaches the exa*< 
miner; this is called “ coming the long trot.*' Many 
of Htese lesions are consequences of ludamed lungs, 
or diseased alterations of the air pasnogea, and most 
of them are mudilications of the same disease. Borne* 
tunes, they exist m so slight a degree, as to be disco* 
verabieouly by quick and longcContinued exertmai 
but, when they are suspected, they should be tried 

S a bmshing gallop, though this is not ^ways 
owed. 

|%e only other simple and practicable plan to get 
at the^nte of the breathmg, is the eotnmon way of 
mbk yf the horse cough, winch if gross, and aoemn* 
pkne^by a shoi'i groan, is eonelnsivt^ ahd the ehS'^ 
grunt, when alarmed, is not to be misub* 
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dwioodt But the oongh in Qckt almys notarke^i’ hnd ' 
there6»r« not iafeUihle. If thmfare th«re udkii^ 
ctouo jfor doubt ond suopidoDi it is bettct to call te 
& professiotial awn, tnore especially ss the ehghtev 
affections me apt suddenly to terminate in the 
greater without nmchnraming, in a very short time. 

We now proceed to search for blemishes and 
thosu indications of unsounduess which ato apparent 
to external examination, bearing in miud, s^^symp* 
toms or guspicioiu appearances in .his aetimi, that 
may lead us to suspect particular parts, whieh ^ould 
tiien be subjected to the severest serntiny. • ' 

Any scars about the head, should direct attention 
to the knees, or they may lead one to suspect thetif 
may have been an attack of megrims or sta^gms. 

The neck shoiild be searehed to aseertAin that 
both jugular veins are perfect, whkdi is discovered 
by pressing on Ute lower part of the neck, with saf> 
fident force to stop the return of blood from the 
head; if the vein be perfect, it will dll and Swell 
from that point upwards towards the head. The 
loss of one of them, if recent, predisfiosCs the horse to 
staggers or apoplexy, and he cannot be turned out to 
grass or straw yard without risk. The trithers 
should be examined for bruises from the saddle, as he 
k unserviceable as long as heat or swelling continues. 

The slightest teiideucy to sore back makes a horS|e« 
anserviceable for many months, and not uiifre<|uen%, 
causes him to rear and plunge on mounting. 

Thp shodidnrs should be examined Runouts, 
If dre uny marks of setous or blisters about the 
pojittt^ it, k Btobahle be has beep treated for shoulder, 
iawness, the attention of the pxaminant will be 
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4 ii^cted to tli<!J foot; wbiolt, ninoty^nitte of 

0 bnndrod^ ifl of lanjoneas bofore. If that m 

found round aud atroug^ wjth the hoeU high, we tOay 
aaajpect ua^ietilat disease. 

Hie chest and brcaat ahould also be searched for 
marks of rowels, setons, and blisters, for the remains 
of them Kiuler it probable that the horse has bi*eii 
uiuhi tr<d(uunt fur inflamed luttgfe or chest afltc- 
tions, ^nd should, in prudence, direct the purchaser 
to a'icutiuxi by e smart gallop whether the uuschief 
iR of a permanent nature, more espt»cially if the 
hdrse IS naiTow-^chested. 

The knees should be examined with tho utmost^ 
‘carej, first that they correspond in shape, and se- 
eondly, tn a&eertam whether the skm has been broken 
by falls; but it does not follow thet a maik or scar 
indicates a stutiiblcr, and an accidental blemish 
should not induce ut? at once to condemn a ^ell- 
formed ammah 

A bniken kiu^e may liappen from variety of causes. 
The safest horse may fall by an unavoidable accident, 
aiieb as a false step, from any thing giving way under 
the foot, as a round stone, from fatigue and o^er 
Ciceitioii, or from a bad ruler. But a brokim knee 
h a suspicious circumstance; it may be taken as an 
indi^fttum of existing or recent unsoimdneas, and 
the slightest mark calls for the most careful obser^ 
of every paitof the hoisc, of his make and 
%cuon, and suggests the narrowest scrutiny of th^ 
legs and feet; a tight shoe, a nail driven too 
or from bad shooing. The toe being It ft too lohj 
cajgses a horse to trip, tenderness m iKe 
raatmn; gruggy lanwe^s, corns, and thrush; ja 
on the heail, abov< the ip, (foi 4 decided ihJI jp| 
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horae leaves unequivocal signs there) is a bus* 
picious sign; when no trace of local disease can be 
i'ound to account for them, the enquiry should ^ 
followed up into the horse’s constitution, for the stag- 
gers 'or megrims may have occasioned the accident4 

"When a scar on the knee is observed in connccw 
tion with low withers, a thick and upright shoulder 
and pasterns, with the legs inclined under the bone, 
he is unwise who does not take the hint that the 
&ulty formation has not produced its naturul^cousei 
quence. To discover the integrity of the kncq^ || 
not so easy as some suppose, as occasionally the nai^ 
grows so well over the wound, as to leave it hardly 
discemable; bufon minute inspciction, when there 
has been a scar, an interception of the gloss is appa-’ 
rent as if the hair grew in an oblique direction; 
should this be observed on bending the joint, the 
secret will be exposed. 

The shank should be examined for splint, strained 
or enlarged flexors, and the marks of fireing or 
blisters. 

In inspecting the leg, the eye alone should not he 
trusted, particwsarly in hairy legged horses; but after 
minutely comparing the appearance of the two limbs, 
the band shquld be deliberately passed down bpth 
shanks before and behind; any diffmrenee before or 
behind, points to a deviation from health. 

^ In the Bbttnd flat-limh, the tendon is trell deflned, 
perfectly distinct, and has a hard tense feel that 
resembles the touch of a cord tightly strung. If the 
back sinews feel thick, the flexor tendons and their 
sheaths swelled and rounded, leaving no distinctive 
marks as it were between the one and the Other, hut 
swelled into one mass With thb bone, greet 
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ttMi at Hoiuie thne ha]^p«>ied ; aithev some of the 
U|fl meats have bt'ea roptumi, or tljere has Wn 
UitflammatioD, effusion, and adhesion of the vagioial 
b)im«lh, or synovial sheaths of the flexor tendons; or 
i(i^eh roteatton has taken place fVom strain and subso- 
ahOUt inflamatioa as mil always keep him weak. When 
the injury is recent, it is accompanied with more or 
Ws sm'lhiig, heat, and lameness by 1 ime and treat- 
ment the first are removed but the ‘'welling remains 
jind ttm thickening of the tendons shews th< inisilnef 
^ 0 $ done, Whenevej' then' is maui(e»t 
^ of structure here» and yet the aunual is 

sound iv action^ the purchaser should bear 
XU jatiiud that the soundness is oiten the t fltet of I'csi; 
#and should the animal be again put to work, h( mil 
become lame.— And> bear m mind, m such case, you 
cannot fUuru him, for ue aiau in h»s senses would 
give ai^ipecial wairautry against it. 

SrniNTS,— If large, are apparent by the de\iaiioa 
of the outline of the leg; if small, the hand disco^ 
vers hem. 

Every excrescence ou the cannon bone, m horse* 
man^s language, is termed a splint. The true splint 
is in fact a local conversion into bone of a p . ^ of the 
tbmporan cartilage, connecting together the large 
i i0$kA ^maif uetacarpal bones. Tlie inflammation is set 
by concussion or strain. Horses are lame from 
while there is inflammation in the cartilage, 

I itHtd tumour is growing and distending the 
« the bone and cartilage* But when 

! Ife formed, the inflammation has sub- 

penoatrum has accommodated iiaetf 
% mlp'gahetot, t%t horse is no loogef lame, nor 
to become lame from that limn 

ri‘ ‘ ‘ 
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one Without; the saine mnsea 

fir$t, may produce a second.. ' j, -v';>^i4''N’V ' 

The splint; if so large as to intcijere mtK ^ 

rendering the horse liable to strike^ is obJecthmihU,' 
or so near the knee or ligaments as to ihtei^re witli ^ 
their freedom of action; otherwise they hre of 
little consequence bej^und the blemish, destroying 
the line of beauty. The ^vorst splints are those ,n6t 
(hseei liable but by ilie kmenoss they produce. 

Any marks of firing or blistering should make 
the purchaser caiitions; and endeavour to ascertain the, 
cause of the treatment: after t'listering, thO hair k 
sorrie^^uees a .^hfidc different in the colour, and starea 
a little, IS shorter and bnstlcy, and wants the natural * 
gloss. 

The fetlock joint, from being the principal' scat of 
motion below the knee, and from its complicated 
structure, is particularly subject to injuries* The 
fetlocks should be subjected to the strictest exami-r^ 
nation, for enlargements, winch > re best ascertained 
by carefully coniparnsg tlmni with each othei’, as any , 
difference in snie is in licutivx* of strained or even 
ruptured liganients, tiuci consequently pennaneht 
wxakiuiss of that important part. , 5 ^, ; 

If the iiijury »s recent, there probably will be hea^t, ' ' 
and pain on pressure; and any signs of bhsterinjj . 
o:ip other treatment, though no enlargement or lamer 
ness is apparent, should induce the buyer to vmsiy 
the animal with the utmost suspicion. . ,1^ 

If there are any sores or callous places about, th^ ’ 
fetlocks or pasterns, he is a cutter, and jK^ihlj^ j' 
ipsmks of the foot may be visible. If k 
''mal'^forination to ac<ioant for it, ‘it may hfav^^bWei 
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doBC when fatigued, or it may have arisen from im- 
proper shoeing* his feet should then be examined. 

If an old ofifence, he may probably have a pecu- 
liar shoe, rather thicker and narrower in the web on 
the inside than the outside, and nailed onfy on the 
otfiside of the foot, and round ttfc toe; or the oppo- 
site shoe is found filed away or bevilled off, with the 
hoof projecting a little over the shoe. Where the 
feet, though well formed, are placed closer than desir- 
able ' in narrow-chested horses, and therefore apt to 
cut, particularly when tired, we sometimes find a 
shoe IS adopted thinner on the inside than the out- 
side. 

At other times various ingenious devices, calculated 
rather to increase than remedy the evil, have been 
resort Ol to, such as putting on shoes narrower on 
the luside, and set within the crust and the wall of 
the cpiarters reduced m thickness by the rasp. If 
none of these scdiemes have been resorted to, to 
obviate the defect, the horn of the opposite foot will 
sometimes be found polished by the attrition; for it 
is not the sfwe that cuts once in a hundred times, 
bul the twoJ\ In horses that interfere, we generally 
find the inside quarter lower than the outer, or the 
toes turned outwards — the fault being in the leg 
that receives the mischief while sustaining the 
weight, not in the foot that gives the blow. The 
tired horse throws his legs about, and frequently cuta 
himself; and it is a fault of most young uneducated 
horscs> especially if they have been backed or incon- 
siderately worked £00 early. 

If there are any symptoms of knuckling or incli- 
nation of the fctlocKs forward, serious injury has 
happened. 
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The hair above, and below the fetlock joint, should 

carefully searched for the scars left by the opera- 
tion of neuroiorny, (the division of the nerves 
that supply the foot with sensation,) pricking the 
fetlock With a pin, if you have reason to suspect it 
has been performed, viull shew whether sensation 
has been destroyed. About tlie fetlocks arc fre- 
quently found little puffy tumours, absurdly denomi- 
nated wmdgalls, from a supposition of the farrier that 
they contained wind. 

Whenever parts move and press on each other, 
and between tendons, particularly about the extre- 
mities, there arc placed little vesicles, or shut socks, 
technically termed bursm containing synovia, 

or joint oil, a lubricating fluid to prevent friction i 
in sufficient quantity for all ordinary purposes of the 
animal. But when the horse has been compelled to 
undergo exertion beyond that which is natural and 
beneficial, an increased supply of synovia is secreted, 
which distends the capsule: a repetition sets up 
chronic inflammation of the synovial nirmbrario — 
morbid secretion and visible enlargement is the re- 
sult. There are very few horses that have done 
much work that are without them. 

Though rest and pressure will diminish them, 
w hen once enlarged, labour will be sure to reproduce 
them; they seldom ocea|ion any local disturbanci*, 
and are of no consequence beyond the blemish, unless 
they are very larger and in most cases may be re- 
garded as mere indications of hard work. 

The pastebn is the seat of a bony tumour termed 
ring bone; it is the result of inflammation and par- 
tial conversion into bone of that portion of the 
cartilages of the foot which rise above and nearly 
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enC(ir<jle the coronet. Those cartilages, extending 
backward considerably beyond the coffin bone, ^oi rn 
the elaatic frame of the posterior parts of the Joot; 
they here take on the name ol the lateral cm iilagca* 
VI hm once ossified inlUnmiation is set up in this 
part, from its tendency to spread around tlie pastern 

i ouit, it has takn its name of nng-bone. When, 
lowevcr, the o*'’<ification appears only at the quaitcrs, 
It 18 ttrnied OhSifuatmi of the lateral carhlogts^ 
Or sidoabones. It 19 discoicrcd by their prominency 
jsmd their iigidity, \\hen pressed between the finger 
and thumb, Dpou the mlegnty oi tliese jiarts 
depend the elasticity and consequent ubtfulness of 
tlie foot* However trifling the apparent altera! ion of 
•structure^ it is a serious detraction fioni the efiieicncy 
of a hack; though, on soft ground, at a slow pace, the 
•draught^horse will work apparentij sounJ. 

• 

We now arrive at the foot, the foundation of the 
horse, and too much attention cannot be paid to it. 
If it IS imperfect, all other pcrtections arc valueless. 
The best waj of judging whether there is any mal- 
formation of the leet, cither natural or the r<*«ult of 
disease, is to iront tlic horse, and compare the two 
feet togethiT; small feet arc objectionable; and so 
a very huge foot, that is disportionate to his size, 
IS to be avoided. 

Its wall should be round, smooth, level, and of a 
sinning daik colour; full m front, of a proper obli- 
quity, and free from nbs or seams, and perfectly 
cool. Its proper obliquity ought to be at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the plane of the shoe. If 
M angle is materially less, the sole is flat, or per- 
haps convex; if the angle exceeds it, the foot is 
aontraeted 
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Wheat the outwai^d Ime tjr proftk of the h0of te 
xi^regiular^ it marka whtt is celled a shelly foot/^ 
This IS decidedly bad. If there are aoy protube^ 
ratices or nn<ifs round it, they mdiCate that the leet 
have been effected with fever to such a degree as to 
pi unequal growth of horn: which frequently 
It^aves some injurious consequences in the mternd 

E art of the hoof; «uch as a deposition of lymph 
etwerrt the horny and cartilaginous pmeosses^ which 
connect the foot and hoof together. II thcrd^is any 
deprebsion or hollow, it betrays Reparation of the 
foot from the hoof, and sinking of the coffin bowl, 
and the sole will be found bulging. 

No man should trust to a superficial judgment o( 
the foot ; for though he may sc<» the form and shape 
of the foot to be promising, yet there w other 
things to be consiaered. It may be well formc'd, 
yet thm and weak; and those feet, ekturn^ly tliC 
most perfeer, are sometimes contracted internally, 
and arc liable to the insidious aflection terUind navi* 
rukr, or joint capsular disease. Contraction is a 
serious defVet ; it is apparent and general, or occult 
(hidden) and partial. 

When apparent externally, which w very common 
among high bred horses, with light heads and necks, 
high m the withers with sloping shoulders, and that 
go near the ground, the foot presents more an oblong 
than a circular shape; the curved line towards the 
heels becomi^ straight, and the heck approaching 
each other* The frog is hard, dry, and compressed; 
the foot small, and the heek upright; altogether, the 
foot more resembles that of a mule than a horse* 

But though a contracted foot is often an lUdma^ 
tion of past disease, and thcic ib a dmunution of 
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elaatricity, it is by oo mtiftua follows that it is an 
uiiBotui(iue$s, or incapacitates a borsc frotu wcnrlt. 
With ciire> such feet will ivork soundly to the end of 
their liVcsj for this change in shape has been ef- 
fected by gradual and slow absorption and deposit; so 
that nature has had time to adapt the internd pai’ti^ 
and acconnnodate itself to the change; for elongation 
of the foot has taken place. When such feet feel hot- 
ter than ordinary, distrust should be awakened, more 
especially if there is a marked difference between the 
temperature of ode and the other. If there is indis- 
putable pointing, then the horse is unsound. 

Occult or partial contraction is not obvious exter- 
nally, but there is diminished cavity of the horny 
box from mcrcase of the sole in thickness. In this 
• ease we Msually find the foot of a chcular figure, more 
uprighUthan natural, and displaying unusual appear- 
ance of compactness of force and strength, the soles 
Unasiially hard and thick; and if you have a firm un- 
yielding sole, in a circular foot, it is a rock of danger, 
and the forerunner of nhticular disease. « 

The inner quarters of the hoof must be most mi- 
nutely inspected for sand-crack; and it is not alwnys 
easy, without minute scrutiny, to detect a sand crack, 
where an attempt has been niade to conceal it. A 
month^s run in marshy ground will often close it up, 
and low dealers, particularly at foirs and markets, 
and others who gain a livelihood by deahug in 
** screws," have a knack of neatly covering the crack 
with pitdi, and the foot oiled, so as adroitly to con- 
ceal the mck; any oily appearance about the hioof 
should excite 8U8pici0n> and any fissui-e at all re- 
aetnbling sand-crack should eause the horse to he 
peremptorily rejected* Cracks indicate a dry and 
Wittle hoof. The heels should be examined for any 



crack®, or appearance of heat and tendcni(,s«, as they 
are exceedingly troublesome to cure. 

The frog, in its healthy state, must be firm yet 
pliable and elastic. If there is any smell, or if on 
squeesling the frog matter exudes, there is a thrush. 
By many people, thrushes are considered of little im- 
portance; but when it is considered that where there 
IS purulent matter there must have been inflam- 
mation;* add that when a horse with a thrush steps 
on a stone he frequently drops with the pain 9s if he 
was shot, to the peril of his rider and the rum of his 
knees, it must be admitted they arc* serious objections 
in a saddle horse. If it can be ascertained that they 
arc not of long standing, or that the horse has been 
placed in a situation so as to favour their approach,* 
such as confinement ou hot moist litter, they are of 
no more consequence than so much dimiifbtion in * 
hitt (iricc as will cover the expence of keep ^nd at- 
tendance while healing; but when a thrush accom- 
panitjs a foot smaller than u^nal, the heeds wind in, 
and the frog rotten, let him go as he will, he will 
not long remain sound. 

The sole of the foot should be subject to close 
examination; in its healthy and natural state it is 
inclined to be concave, but if in connexion with high 
heels an extraordinary concavity is present, it is a sign 
of internal contraction; if the sole is morbidly thick 
and does not give way during great exertion, the 
elasticity of the foot must be diminished. If the 
sole is less concave than natural, or approaching to 
flat, the foot is weak. 

if the foot appears to have been lately cut unusu^ 
klly deep at the angles, where tlic shoi^ meets the 
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inside lieel!; if W peeiiluvit^ of eboeiii^ 
let thet port, tiiiie 03 HiintiU!e,iniay infer eJl ie not i:ig)it| 
nnd that he has ooius; ana if he waits for the proof* 
send ib|* the farrier to remove the shoe. 

*fhe stifle is very rarely discasedj but it should be 
oxammed for enlargement, or any marks of fifing, 
or bhatrnng: and the simuld not be overlookod 
ior rupture. 

The^hock is one of the most important joints in 
the animal machine, and should always undergo the 
most rigid cxan|ipation previous to purchase, as from 
Its complicated structure, and the work it has to 
perform, it is the seat of lameness behind in nine 
panes out of ten. 

When standing behind the horse, if one of the 
hocks is'dlseased, the observer will perceive the bone 
dues ndt indme gradually, as m the sound limb, but 
there is an abrupt prominence. Though to the un- 
practised eye this is not always perceptible on com- 
|)armg them, yet by passing the hand down the 
inside of both hocks, tins abruptness will be frit. If 
there is any tenderuess or heat, on pressure, or the 
murks of recent cutting on the insiae of the fctlock, 
or unequal wear of the shoes, especially at the toe, 
y«u may suspect spavin. Sometimes both hocks 
present an enlai^eu ajipearanee, though there is 
umthir Wt, pain, or lameness (for hock lameness is 
ihequently intermittent) such hocks should always be 
looked upon with suspicion, they afe m factuntoilndj 
for thougn the animal may, with iistnral malformation 
or exostial growth, the result of disease, discharge his 
umai functions through life, without a return of 
hunencss m careful harndsi yet the probability is he 
wiK fail, if called upon for smy wtisual excriiou, and 
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ihit ouo day's extra work will toin Mm for ever, lit 
thie ea$e^ tbe exammaat mtist be gtiided by dreum- 
atatices^ if the horse has excellencies which counter* 
balance the defect^ the pric5e is correspondingly low^ 
and if .the work required is but moderate, ho may 
be serVicablo for many a year. 

Certain forms of hook are more subject to disease: 
those approaching each other, termed low-bocks, are 
predisposed to spavin and curb; those in which the 
point of the hock inclines too mqch baekwifrdj* are 
liable to spavin, and when the ho^ is too upright, 
narrow and straight, it is subjects thoroughpiu. 
Cappod hock is a soft fluctuating tumour oh the 
];oiut of the hock, it i» an enlargement of one of the 
mifcous capsules which surround the tendons in- 
serted into that part. It is produced by blows, lying 
ou rough stones, or kicking in the harness dr st^e, * 
and is therefore frequently a sign of vice. * 

Curb is a longitudinal swelling at the back of the 
hind leg, three or four inches below the hock, seen 
best from the horse's side; the enlargement i« the rcr 
suit ^^HUuddcn strain of the annular ligaments, or 
inflauimtion of the sheaths of the toimon, Jt i» 
attended with a good deal of lameness aiid swelling 
at first;; but when that has subsided, and if any 
time has elapsed without a recurrence of the lame- 
ness, it is of no more consequence than tbo uqsightly 
blemish; but it should be remembered that curby 
hocks arc hable to spavin. 

TnoaovourtN is situated above the hock joint, 
between the flexors if the hock and foot projecting 
on each side; it is of the same nature as whidgalls, 
being an enlarged mucous capsule, and is indicative 
df severe work or over exertiou. 
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Bogi or bloody or tipmn, k ft swelling situated h 
front of the hock, tow^irds the inside of the joint; it 
h also an enlarged mueoua capsule, bat deeper 
aaated; ov^er which one of the sub^cutaneoua veins 
paaahig, the blood in which becoming obstructed in 
the r^um, mercases the size of the tmoor- 

^ The shanks should be scrutinized for any symp^ 
toms of weakness, and the fetlocks for maras of 
eutting^and windgalla* 

The front of the hind feet should be examined for 
fissure; it is a ^*taost serious defect, and generally 
^oduocs iamenesst Notice the w^y in whieh he is 
shod, as it leads to the discovi^of lanienCRs and 
defects in action; though in deaffe stables you will 
rarely see any pecuharity iu shoeing, 

< t • 0 

If the toe of the hmd foot is found to extend 
a HtUe over the sbne> it is to prevent hammer and 
oheV' Aroiu being audible. If the toes of the hind 
that dragi or we dud the shoe Squared off or worni 
#e majr suspect disease of the bucks; and if the in« 
side of the shoe is beviUed off, it is th<y|Bi of a 
eufiter. Up* 

He should now be backed, to ascertain if be bbs 
received any injury of the spine; if he backs with 
diffieuitjl', his hind quarters swaying from side to 
S4de,^a&d when compelled to retrogade suddenly he 
s^^p^s as if about to fall, he has received some 
h)jury> Some horses cannot be made to back,' Wt 
when urged rear on their bind .legs, His loms 
should be searched for marks of setops, or bbsters. 
Ampng stable men it is termed ** clunked in the 
cbhte,” or, rigged in the bock, 

A singular symptom of diseased spine sometimes 
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mltelro itsi^ wbere uotUin^ had been piMiyjousIf bus* 
poeted, that is, ot' sometimes dropping when tamed 
suddenly in the trot, the hinder quarters 'appearing 
ns if paralysed; in one case, after several iuelfeotaal 
attempts to repoduee it, it was developed hv a man 
startling him from a stable door as he trotted past it 
up the ride. 

Their are many blemishes and defects that render 
a hack' unserviceable, which are of little or no con* 
sequence in harness. The greater wtue in a gig 
horse is steadiness, which can oniy^ asoertained by 
trial, and do not trust to the stdrainess he evinces 
while the reins arc iu his owner’s hands. The author 
of that admirable little work “ The Adventures of a 
Gentleman in search of a Uoi'se,” truly says, '‘who- 
ever buys a Stanhope horse without first driving him _ 
himself, is a fit subject for a commission of lunacy; 
it is not enough to put him in the break, he should 
be harnessed at once to the Stanhope, and it is pru- 
dent to observe how he bears the ceremony of har- 
nessing, and what kind of a start be makes. Much 
may be predicted of bis qualifications for draught, 
or at all events his famiharity with the collar, by the 
degree of quiet with which he allows himself to be 
put to. 

"If the ostler rans alongside of him at setting off, 
as is often the case, yon may be sure the horse is 
distrusted; ff you distrust it yourself, have nothing 
to do with him.” 

1'hb byes.— The horse should now be retnmed to 
the stable for the purpose of examiitiug his eyes, the 
moat favourable position for which is about half a 
foot within the stable door.'' There should be no 
hack or side lights, or the rays falling betwen tile 
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^ 0f ike kxmimf^ mA the antoal^e will 

K^4wg <Ji«tmctly^ The head should be so jplaeerl 
that i|«|D^o4eratc light Ihould fall on the of tbe 
hf)«'sh^ aod the quantity of light con bo easily |•egu- 
(Wed by bringmg the horse^s head more or less 
fWwafd Utttil it IS* placed m the most favourable 
, i^k^tioa for observation 


Iho^igh evciy hors(‘man can defect absolute blind- 
Ue$S| yet the eye of tlu* horse is susceptible id‘ so 
diseases, lu wlucb dcteclivc vision or partial 
bliuditoss exists in bucli u form, long before fhe 
ijiight ia Ibat, that it requires not only more ohser- 
vtdiuu tliau most people imn^inc, but a person 

S Uaequainted vrith its anatomical structure, arid the 
iderent qipearances it asMiuies, cannot pcmive itr 
^ a|^alL *Inero arc cdtuin forms of the c\e, and 
fdtrutttiral peeuliariiu s, luit shew a co'‘-timTional 
|>rf disposition to dist'»sc urns, ?*iall sleepy ^‘yes, of 
a blueish gray oloui, or uhtn tlj(7 have a (lit re* 
tif acted, and sunken appe.iraure, or ibt iC of a hnigish 
qval jigurOi are prediaposcd to optfwimia, when 
the eyes appear full, with a de hv cnrcle arorud them, 
thw ar«‘ all symptoms of bad’n<‘ss of eve, and are 
the forerunners of blindness, particularly m the Uead^ 
of eoar^c find deshy horses, with heavy eountc* 
nances, who usually go blind with cutawets at seven 
ym» old* 


. thickenmj^ of the lid or puckonng towards 
dip inner comer M the eye, a difference in sm% a 
or 4uUn«^8S of the iris, several mdica- 
disease, that a purchaser should beware of^ ^ 

t afn examining the both jnust have an eqhal 
%ht^ if any difference is appaireni betweau 
fm be diseased, The whea, oif Itmus- 
^ jtW* dTOe eye, shbuld be perffectly dear. 
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Spedls aie boat dct^ctecl by <!it %h^ 

aboul(lt*r; if one ta eiidcnt, and it can be cleai*ly 
proved <0 b(* jio more than the effect of accident, nO 
nuportance need lx placed on it Hut it ih injposai-^ 
bit to tlust and fbi lef )rc the safest course 

iM to assunu tbit nalnud irritability ami conSCtpielit 
intlamiuation oi tlu. • js the (anst 

Speck*? on llie tiuii'.piTfnl cornea are generftlly 
the rtsult of cxteH al f juu tlx it is seldma^ nfiore 
than one, ^heu Very until and liour the (ircumftl^^ 
tme, they are d^%o couMqmnee, but if large, or 
mar the centie, t!u) inUiitH with distinctness of 
iHion» and mtlo *'t '•liy opaque or 

nul^ hm^ m ^lat \ on si i i( bcbpuksj the 
n}n,on> of harmr irnlamn d < o 
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If 'I b i t\(f I , it c!( n >tt s Uebihty, 

find yioni I ou b on a unm tlu? ordinuj situtiny; 
m id! hoists with IN (( ping, dull cloudy eye», 
should be I ejected as imsfjund 

ft may bt remarhtd, as a gcneial rnh^tiiat all dis^ 
eases of the eye are meurabJe, Mare mflting to rfia 
with a aone when the sliflkfesi trace of dmase of 
the eye k rndble^ As it m impossible, from a 
tieial examination, to distinguish between simpc 
opthalmia and inflammation of the coignpehTtv ,the 
cause of which has been a blow, or the 
of aotno irritating matter^ mek m a piece of dM ov 
hay^-aeed, which is curable by simple meahs, and the 



«MKafi!i i AjpAiilllAeoil* t«ibcMkMn> wliMi 

iimttin«f«** m itfttitfiUst iittid 

tic tbeeyis shodd W 

Uri^lUid sideways; which wd) asaist in 

sa<wrtt4hjlh$ di^cas tmd absence n£ specks, on 
or wiipnib ite snrfaoe, 

lloatib^ m the aqocons htimonr (which preearvea 
the fouvtoty of the cornea) ns m|n»rir, a tnoitcaliiir 
menibHute whoec ddalation and (jjMtractmn ibrtQB an 
oval amrtnn^ termed the papihj^kb vanes in aiae 
aecormg to thd 4|imatity of bgw^ Jirbich falls upon 
the eye. 

. Thp iris varies very little in eqlonr in ibe horsCj 
thou^ it beW(S some analogy to the colOnr of the 
tt is nu'cly lighter than a liiazel, or darktr 
than a brown; empt lu milk white, cream eoloured» 
or pied horses, when it is white, and they are termed 
wall-eyed. If it is of a pale variegated ciunimnon 
colour. It is ’ 

The pupil w aperture of the ins, is that Uori- 
rontal oblong falueish opening, which admits the 
light to the posterior chambers of the eye. It is im- 
portant that the oval shape of the pupil is perfect, 
ibr if any irregularity or unevenness is perceived, it ra 
a symptdin that the organ has received partial injury, i: 
In lookiuj^into the depths of the eye, through the I 
pupil, iu a strong light, it should exhibit a Uvely 
blucishoess; m a moderate bght it should be petw 
dktly ti!ansparent; if milky or turbid, it la thei 
remaias of Sfurmex tndammation, which will pcdhably I 
iiBPhr, •• 

tii Brit^g the horse not of the to the i' 
Ihepnjpjd H ib 



FOH 6||^, 

abatling mi aimittmjg l%ht, if it siia4 

uttdor iU 8tiia^u]na> it is m infallijble tW 
eye is good. lUt if tlio rctma is unmoveabk, the 
piii|iil larger than natura!| and of one invatiahie sise 
when shaded or <K«J>osed to intense light, through wO 
disorganissation is apparent, the eye appearing bright, 
of a peculiar glossy aspect, and of a ^^nish colour, 
the animal is blind from the disease termed glass 
eye; ^.i»ilsy of the optic nerve. 

A decided cataract, or opacity of the chryllaline 
lens, or its capsule, is easily detected; but when very 
small, they may escape observation. It appears as 
a cloudy or pearly white substance within the pupil 
tow^S the bottom of the eye. If the pupil be 
roul ^ hstead of a flat oval, it au indication of ca- 
lara^ when there is the slightest deep-seated 
cloudiness, the eye should be condemned; but u 
there is any white object bclorc it, such as rf white 
hat, neckcloth, waistcoat, or wall, the reflection on 
the cornea produces a mark having so much the 
appearance of a cataract as to have misled many au 
experienced observe;, Therefore, liefore deciding, 
hold the crown of a black hat against the eye, and 
observe at the i^nme tune if the mark disappears, 
which it will if it is only a reflection. 

If your examination has proved satisfactory, and 
you decide on purchasing; before you part with your 
money, learn something of the seller* For should 
your nargain not tmrn out you anticipate, upon 
further acquaintance, trial, and second mcamiuaUop, 
y(m^^1pd^ know what chance of re|ncdy you hkvt% 
agmnat the vendor. 

The if returned, must of course be in tlic 
ee^itiou in which he was received, except so 
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^ ^ the for ^Imh he m i^etunied may have 
^tofre^itd to the taean inm 

It i» edvifeabto to enquire Of the seller how ho has 
htJOU aecustorood to diet mA clothe the animal; 
whether hm feet were stopped; and the same treat- 
lOent should be pursued till his soundness is ascer^ 
tamed. 

Note the temperature of the stable; if his new 
habitation should be hotter, it is probable you may 
induce an inflammatory attack of the lungs. 

Beware of putting a saddle on a new horse that 
does not fit him; while the question of soundness is 
Still doubtful, It IS iar bettor to use the saddle he 
has been accustomed to* 

If Jiifi hack beconn** galled while tryinjMh/if 
IS not an unusual oecuritoce, the dew»Will 
object to take him hack, unless lull eoniptusMon is 
luadt , and reasonably so, foi he is qnfltU d for sale or 
for work till it is to aied^ which is not to be effected in 
a day; and It is also a point for calculation, whether 
be may not chance to fall sick, while standing m 
high condition to stable; m which case the dealer 
would be subjected to heavy loss. 

It IS therefore not prudent to remove his shoes, or 
in feet to do any thing with the animal which may 
causa doubt or cavil, until you have finally decided 
upflnlKcepuighim. 


THE STABLE, AND GBOCTOG. 

Bbvokk we proreed to the iawi«geipee,t the horse 
m the stable, it will be ae well to toy totoethtog 
ahowt the stable itself. Thif shoutoWe h«^ tott- 



to cotitribttte to the 

fort of the horse; add be well-^aiihed^ dl^; 
drained* light* and sufficiently spacious to allow the 
IK c*(‘s'* 5 ary gtoominj? operations to be duly perforWw 
It should also be sheltered fiom the coldest wmdSi 
iind be easy of access. 

A fault not sufficiently avoided m stables* la the 
crowding too many horses together in a ooinpara- 
lively *slnall space: in this case, the tenipcrat|ufe la 
liable to veiy considerable alternations ot heat 4nd 
cold— trausitions injurious to health, and productive 
of a tram of diseases affecting the chest and lungs. 




Tbe parts uumbei^ad 1, 2, m4. 3, are the wmdowe, 
•which must be as elevated as high as the )u%ht 
of the stable ‘Will permit. 

Tt will be observed that there arc two doews tlo, 
thm stable^ dne at eaeh end, but it will be al^o 
hotieed that thejr open so that ao cimcent df wind 
can adect the horses. 'The stable must be so mviA 
that all the Wet shall drain into the gutter, and out 
pf that by another dram to carry evei-y tnihg clean 
away. 

The wails of a stable should be biult of brieh, 
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$ prouted fonuclation, wbich wi]} d3Fec- 

tu^Dy prevent tfco walk from ever becotwmp darnp,~ 
Stone j» occasionally but it has no advantage 
over bnck- The wall should not be less than nine 
inches thick; but if fourteen inches Uuck, it will be 
better. Stables should not be conatrucled of wood; 
they are always too cold m winter, and too warm in 
summer. I'ho inside of the walla may be plastered 
or Imarded; but the stalk should all be lined with 
wood, Tut front, for about three feet above the tnanper^ 
and sideways to the full hemht of the partitions. — 
Stolls so lined, are very dm able; anfli when the upper 
part IS plaistered, the whole stable has a clean and 
conifortalile appearance. 

Single-lieadcd stables, tlut is, those wberem the 
stalls are rouped on (me side only, are decidedly the 
best: doublc^headed stables, u here the space bctivcejjk 
IS eontraefed, arc very oOjectionable, as maiyr acei- 
dcnt5» ame from b<jrwes kieknm at each other; which 
arc very apt to do, when others are lea\ing or 
entering the stables; mdei^d, some mischievous horses 
will kick whenever another horse passes or is pkbrd 
directly behind. Where the stable is doublewheis^ded, 
the space between the rows of stalk shonld not be 
less tiiau six to eight feet lu width. 

The door oi the stable, should be full five fe^fc 
wide, Slid not le«s8 than eight fret high. It k too 
genmdy of a less width; bul as ihh custom of Jow 
and narrow doorways k occasionally productive of 
accident^ particularly with strange ami shy horses, 
a greater width and height are reedmmeuded m far 
preferable. The sdl of tlie dhor should be raised 
three or four inches above the miter surface; and if 
bcvelh'd off, so to afford no obstruction to the 
entrance, it will be better. 



#ilu3owa «»« v«»9' o£|«a too much »^le6ted) or 
too small, or 111 plfloed. liight thrown dowo nom 
the roof, by means of shylighto, which partially open 
or revolve, and can be readily opened or closed by 
moans of a cord, are eacelleni, as alfordiog good 
ventilation. In ail stables, high windows answer 
well, when of sufiSciunt sise, and so placed that the 
light shall not full directly upon and affect the 
horses’ eyes. To obviate this as far as iiossible, they 
must i>e high in the wall, and m sufficient number 
to give a good light. 

It is a mistaken opinion, that hut little light 
ia fci^uisite in a stable. No horse was ever known 
to thrive in a dark stable; but many a good horse 
has had his sight seriously afibeted by this absurd 
and mischievous practise. It may answer a dealer’s 
"TTlifpOiiW to keep his horse fifom the light till brought 
out to he sold. When brought out from a dark stable 
into the light of day, a horse very naturally stares 
about him; he looks high, carries fais head high, 
ami appears as if he had a good deal of uetion and 
animation. Dark stables may thus snit particular 
purposes; but they invaiiably injure the horse’s 
eyes; to say nothing of the ncecssity of light ui the 
sovi'ral grooming ojiofations, as well as in the nutu- 
berless eases which arise wherein immediate assistance 
is licoemry. 

The roof of t)ie stable usually forma the floor of 
the liay>loff : in this rase the ceiling mtiat be at least 
ten to taelve feet from the grotmu, and higher, if 
more than four horses be kept in the stable. Whore 
there is no loft above, the height whould he greater; 
because, ui Cummer, the sun makes the tilea av skates 
hm, and the stable becomes liku an oven; while, In 
wpiter, the cold, and someiimes snow lymg ou the 
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<Jowvertd the stable mt0 aomething lik^ m\ iec- 
hotisc, Such eifcrcmas must be avoid0(J: they are pro* 
Hfically productive erf disease. 

It will be useful to keep a barometer in the stable; 
and the nearer to tlic temperate point the temperatnre 
can be maintained, the better. No ill scouts should 
ever be discerned m a stable; those are easily avoided; 
a due regard to oleanlmess, a good ventilation, and a 
perfect drainage, will prc\(*nt any noisome smell, and 
keep the stable sweet and dean. * 

The flooring of a stable is an esseuiial parj; ff the 
internal economy, and requires particular afifention. 
Jt IS tli(‘ prartiee, m many places to 1^ thCi of 
stables with fi-eestonisf m oth«‘r places, hard stUrall 
bricks, arranged on edge, are employed. Both 
good, and each has its pecuhiur advantages, thg^brieV 
floor alFords a firm foothold, and is eaaijly clean; 
but it 16 not 60 durable as the pavcment*-*-The »t,onc 
IS more lastmg; but d in apt to get glased* and then 
the horses are likely to slip about, and may break a leg 
or slip ihc should* r. Deeply cut groves may preveul 
this. Floors paved wdh amatl stones, after the man- 
ner of a causeway, are objectionable, unless the 
foundation be made of grouting, and the stones Ji^d 
in the same; otherwise, the spaces between th^ 
Htoneb r<*ceive and r<‘tain the Urpi<‘, and rctijj'ip it 
again by evaporation; hence the 6tabl(‘ is uever^ sweet 
and seldom dry; and damp siablcs arc very injuriou:^. 
Floorings mad*' of asphaltc, or otlu'r bitumenoUS 
concrete, on grouted foundation, arc very good; they 
afford a good dry footing, and arc easily kept clcam 

A very recent addition to *hc maienal previously 
cmfploym for ttooring of stables, Iw liccn furnished; 
^s is cautchouc, or lmiiuu-nibbcr.--“lIow far this 



<|fi| t«|i 

](i«y RwCtt], has yd; to Ixi seen; ito iqtr64tte> 

tton has beoa too receut to warrant my very dmdod 
opUMOO ttpoa Its nimts; but judging from aua}p|;r, 
tye consider ourselves justihed lu sayrag that it bios 
fw to sncceed, and should it do so, there can be 
Itttle doubt o( Its auperseduig all other descriptions 
of floonugs in the stables of the wealthy. 

£lqus1 in importance with the flooring of the sta» 
Ide, is Its drainage, one ol the must eflectnal Ways 
of profuring this, is to make a dram, the whole 
lengUiOl the stable^ and hau a gutter leading to 
a grating placed at cither or both ends: the floortug 
of the statls should have a sliglic uichnation, sO that 
the unne, &c. may dram or run into the gutter, and 
be conveyed thence into tbe diam. The end of the 
dram should never be exposed to the air, but should 
4inve«r'4tmk«trap, or air-trap, which will efiVetuaHy 
carry off tbe water, and prevent any noxious vupoui's 
from arising. 

Wever pnl more than one hoise m a stallj rest, in 
a recumbent posture, is of the utmost importance to 
working huraesj a narrow stall is therefore, tooio 
this reason, a serious evil, as it |irevents the horse 
flrOtti taking the rest so essential to hts being able to 
tosuuie hts labour. Nor can a horse do Ml work, 
unless be have a good bed: possibly, lustuices may 
be known wheie a horse is cramped m a narrow 
sliaH, where he can neither lay down nor stratch hia 
limbs, hut be cumpeUed to stand all night; and yet 
sueii a horse may even continue to do a good deal of 
work I but. sooner or later, this kind of tioatment 
produ^s the most disastrous results; gourdv legs 
and gieasy heels aie luducul, and a piemutute oreak.- 
ing np ut tlie horse's sttsngth is the inevitable < w«- 



tan stAjits/ 


The vefttlktiott of stables is, comparatively speak* 
iog, a modern imnrovcmciit} for ft was nbt till 
nearly the close of tne last century that public atten- 
tion was called to the evil conseqaences of the system 
previonjsly adopted, that of closing up every aperture 
by which air could enter, and rendering the stable 
more like a bot-bed than a resting place for animals 
which breathed and required a pure atmosphere to 
breallse-in,— lletore this period, no groom ever 
thought of admitting fresh air into a stabler ^me 
thought it of no use, while others wmside)^ it as 
highly pemiciouB.— Mr. J. Clarke, of Edinburgh, 
was the first to protest against close stables, as an 
unhealthy and pernicious custom; and no sooner was 
the subject enquired into, than it was ascertained 
that at least one half of the diseases to which 
horses were so commonly sub^t, were paduced 
by dose, hot, imventdated atames. . 

In guarding against this evil, hovwd*, its ojmiv. 
site must be avoided: stablemen generally uaaur- 
stand that warmth is congenial to the nature of 
horses, and argue that, to Took well, a horse must 
bo kept warm. This is in part true, bat not wholly 
so: we recommend warm, but not ftml atublC8j';»- 
this is the great distinction which should be kept in 
mind; foul stables are always hot,— but warm stables 
need not be foul;— it is the impurity of the atmoa- 
phere of the stable that does the mischief; and it is 
this very impurity thaf we strongly insist upon as 
the evil which must be avoided. , ^ 

No bresthing animal can cuutinne In the enjoy- 
ment of good health, without a constant supply of 
pure air: this truism is the basis of ventilation! 'puii*e 
'4r is composed of two gases, termed nitrogch’ahd 
Oxygen, in the proportion of about two jwtfts Of 'th© 



Vila «taiiaar.aiarfia'» otiiaa: 

te (tl(|<li||||6 of (be loltter* An onuniA la koallung 
tbo ox^j^Qji wbwii 01 aiiooliUtoljr essonttal to 
i{^. M-boingt oa4 vihitk, pMuog into tho langt, 
puviawk tiiio akMMli tjie »tune iMtiinal given out «no> 
tlKV <if g»8, .which u clr^titi his bost»tls» 
carbomie seid gas, and which contamiDMes 
SMil idpiakcs iinpare tlu. «ur mto which it is hi'eatbed, 
Wiithottt a eontiunoas supjily of good sir, it is impos* 
imle Ihr the puuty of the atniosuhere of the stable 
tie be iDieintiOocdj aud unless it be kept up, the 
hiood of the animal which luhalcs an impure air, be< 
comes Vitiated, tmd the systom diseased, or, m other 
VrordS) tiie horse becomes predisposed to a number of 
diseases^ Slid his eohstituiiuii is readily, acted upon 
by aajt chuugc in the weather, or otlier exciting 
OaUses, that, under a uiore healthy state of the blood, 
^rouliLfvit afiect the annual. 


lIsMlig shown some of the evil ronsequenres of a 
want of ventilation, we novr proceed to advise as to 
how this d(^slrab}e uid may be obtained.-^ Many 

e g ackaowledgt. that the stable is too hot, and 
aody the mcotivemencc, make holes in the 
ov walls, to coot it. Now this is oply an 
aggravation ot the pievmus eiil. it is not ool<l 
draughts of air that will do awj good — they rather 
dd nuschiaf m producing colds, coughs, and a host 
of othar diseases of the chest and lungs, it is the 
Ittonfbatkm of the atmosphere that is req|uired, that 
the hiytses may breathe a purl aud not a tainted air. 


.. Wo have tljhWn that the atmosj^horc of a stably 
lUjl^ mtwt Ifvonrable circumstances, does tm 
tMtaih tnora than one part out of three of pure 
(laygeu, the gas essential to health and hfe; we hawi 
l|p^l^wu that (he horse lahales a portioh of thb 
n every thne ho hmtbei, and pit ho oxhaki 
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from his ittng# iuH>t}>ey* 1on4 of go% toiwed inuHli^isio 
wetd wbiob uixM 'Unth tbe ur of tbo obklilo, iiMi 
cHmorates its pmty. Veatilstioti, propoirty dRsctoA, 
«ili romedy this defect, or imparity, hy allowing tW 
eecape of tho unpore air, aOd substittttmg good ui iU 
atrad. 

'The impure air whjcb is exhaled from the ^orse’a 
lungs, 18 necessarily wariher, and «t course lighter, 
that! Qife siirroiiudmg atmospheie; for this reason it 
ascends or rises upwards* a tlier^ be meaiis for its 
escape, it will do so; if there aie no 4 uoh means of 
escape. It becomes cooler, and so soon as it kutcs its 
heat it descends, mixes with the atr whtoh dlla^thf! 
lower part of the stable, and is breathed and «lr 
breathed again and ogam, nutd so little pure oxygap 
IS left m the air of the stabU, that tpe (juautity 
which the animal economy demands cannot oe for* 
nished, and the blood becomes impuie ‘ 

To furnish means for the escape of the impure 
air, make apertuies, or holes, fiom eight to ten 
inches square, in the upper part of the walls, One to 
each stall. In eases whert a loft is over the stabK 
these apertures should b<* conveyed through the irnoi, 
which IS easily accomplished by puces bt sum pipe; 
by this means, the foul air, m its escape fri>m the 
stable, will not affect the hay. If it be not ropve- 
ntent to make an aperture for each stalh gi^kas^ 
take care to make one at each end, and, if p 08 i|il|]la|t 
one m the middle, of the roof or ceding; In tnis nase, 
each aperture should be rather larger than Bfsa 
pre«rea% given, -»>if there are bnt two, kt thetf'hp 
at least double the mte; if three, kt eaoh«be alsm«iil< 
tfMNhirda the sue; and so o«, that, in sifihet, tluy 
ws^ fttmtsh as much rponi ai is equal to a 
ifaet td* nine inoku fott eaeh horse m»t in the atk* 
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wMeb IS ft{iii towssQiOttiatSi if Mstessitiis^ iImM 
oujt^Ths lamf^, m tlrMcIt ^tsiM^the 

(turn inteiidcd for. tin horse’s icm, M tuoiiUy msde oi 
wood; we, however, prefer thoiie eonefnicted of troo. 
soOttsthiiigof a stove-gnUe form, aad deed to one o: 
tile upper ends of the stall. The mar^ger should h« 
kept clean; unless it is so, it eootrarta a fetid soni 
swell, •(» becomes musty^ and in either case a horse 
particularly if of a delicate stomach, may be pre 
vented from feeding. Care and cll‘ai«!ine»s will pro 
vent this. Mangers, if made of wood, are often a 
long as the stable: this is unnecessary; thirty mrhei 
length is amply sufficient; but in depth they an 
rarely enough, they thould bo at least twelve inohci 
deep, and of about the same breadth. It should no 
be Hat at bottom, either within or without/* a dat 
bottomed mauger lujurea the horse about ^C heat 
when rising, and about the legs or kneels whet 
pawing: from these leasons, it ta best if eoneufi 
within, and convex without. ' 

Previously to bringing a horse to your atable, ym 
should enquire how he has been generally treated 
for too great a change, either in his food or*imt 
luent, may operate injuriouslV, Horses imrtffiaset 
from a dealer have most probably been kept lu t 
warm stable, and been fully clothbd, highly ted, am 
rarely exercised: — they may i|ave fiufi coats, be u 
high spirits, and look lusty and well; but they an 
ofteh totally unfit for work, are easily heated bj 
exertitu), and subject to take cold upon the sUghtba 
change of temperature. Tn juwyent this, make yuUr< 
self acquainted with the particulars me^rnyf m 
lu!^ aecufdingly, Aubjeeting him hy degrebs w yott 
.peeuliar modeiifvi^tinimt. , 
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GHOOMING, 

To enable the etablman to do justice to the horses 
pider hts eaie, he niuat be allowed the usual atabti 
mplementfl, as pails, brushes, brooms, forhs, spongt s, 
' eottlbe, towels, horse clothes, fee.— it will then be 
his fisolt if the horses do not receive the atteutioii 
ihfff requu^. The shill and care of the groom may 
he estftaated by the condition and general well-being 
of the horses; if they look well, the cai'e of the 
groom need not be doubted. 

The duties demanded of a groom vary materially: 
iu some places, be has charge of two horsea only — 
one for his master and another for bunsclf: at others, 
he msjthave two horses and a gigj or even three 
horses. , Two horses are usually deemed a sufficient 
^umher for a groom to look after; but thiee can be 
Well taken care of. Should there he a fourth h use, the. 
groom will then require the iissists'ici of a stable- 
boy, who, under direction and discipline of a good 
groom, soon becomes an useful helpmate, r.'id attains 
to a very good knowledge of stable duties. 

a 

One of the essential qualifications either for a 
groom or stable-boy, is a patient, unvarying kind- 
ness to the horses under his care: another eqaa)}y 
important feature, is cleanliness, not only as regards 
the horse, hut also as to the stable, as well as in 
himself; for to keen the horse and the stable cWn, 
involves the whide outy of the groom, -^a duty easily 
' Itiamed imdinstion tm4 perseverance step in to 
^ve effect to piactieal jmftruimon. 

rmariu tta the proper performance tint 
vHn enhmitmeti with the inixrnmg, and 
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proceed with the usual daily iiuutme; embraciog; 
sortie useful i^uggestions as the general treatnieut of 
ht^rscs on being brought in after a ride, a drive, or 
• he completion of his usual daily task. 

The gro)m should be in the stable at least au 
h nr bctorc ^hc horse is wanted: he should then give 
ti h>>rsc a httle vater, and his monnng feed of 
<»orn‘ during the tunc the ammal is eating his 
his litter bliould be shook up, and the 
^^ahlo swept; which when done, ij will be time to 
dress the horse, (>r to ukc him to extreise. — This 
iiiethod of procedure will vary with the seasons: 
lU summer, it will often be advisable to txercise the 
horse a httle before breakfast, giving him water in 
the stable, or while out, and Ins corn at returning; 
but ij wintei, he <?hould by dj ed in the morning, 
an ( ('i-ir^Ksed or prepared for work m tht forenoon: 
at rmd-day he ifc again fed. During the refnamdei: 
oI tie- i iiy, thi horse whould icrc*\c another dress- 
ing, un<i be giiiu i urcind, unless he has to go out 
upon the road 

Jloi (or gig ov road work arc usually fed four 
tunes ri day; saddle-horses have three feedb in the 
cours(' uf the same jienod. — Where feui teeds a dfty 
arc allowed, they should be given at stated pexjoda, 
say, the first in the morning, again at noon, tho 
third at or about four oMoek, and the last, Or sup- 
per, about eight or nine oVlock, wl^en the stable 
should be closed, and the horse left for the night.-* 
If but three feeds only bo urdorodL let the^u be giveh 
at morning, noon, and nightw---The damr abo^ 
of corn for a horse, supposing the'aninw to be bra 
medium size and capacity, should be firom to 
ijiiateen pounds per day; and for ev|i^ poWflW 
hailejr,^ beans, or other similar food, given to the 
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horaei about the aaiue quantity of oats should 
deducted: the whole quantity is to be 

equal portions, and one part given 
tiiue 0^ feeding. Barley usually weighs about fifty 
jpqunds tU the bushel, while oats, unless unusually 
lefiLvy; rarely ericeed forty pounds. Boots, sudh 
uaifrots and potatoi s, where they can be steamed and 
given wala/i, form an excellent change in the dietary 
of the stable. Barley and cut straw is another use- 
ful substitute; but in this case, the barley should be 
stecp(*d in water tea to twelve hours before it is 
given. A postmaster at Southampton is said to have 
kept his horses upon this kind of food for a long 
period; and it is asserted that they worked as 
or better upon this, than when they had so much 
oats.— *-Two pecks of barley and one bushel ot straw 
were the dally allowance. 

Every horse should be dressed at least once a day, 
besides the cleaning which is given after work; by 
this nicauLs the shm is kept in good order, and the 
fnetfou lacerts a beneficial influence upon the pores, 
conducive alike to health and appearance. The ope* 
ration is ample, and is performed by means ot‘ a 
brush, a currycomb, and a wisp of straw or horse* 
hair, Tbe brush removes the dust or other matter 
which adheres to the roots of the hair, and fills tbe 
port's of the skm. The currycomb serves to raisu^ 
and separate the hairs that become matted 
by perspiration and dust. The wisp may be 
awd aa a duster; it reraovts the Bgbter dust )|nd| 
ioo^c hairs not taken away by the brush; poiMru| 
the |iair, and rendering the asm smooth and glossw 
The brush, as before observed, penetrates to tW 
riiots of thd^bair, and clears the skin; while the 
wisp acts on tlie burfaee, and cleans and polishes the 
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hnir* It iij also used to raise the temperature of tlie 
skin> and dry the hair, when the horse comes in 
cold and wet* 

In dressing a horse in the stable, the groom 
removes its titter to the head of the stril, and turns 
round the horse, to have his head to the light* 
With the brush in one hand, usually the left, and 
the currycomb in the other, he commences on the 
left side** of the horse, and goes on tiD the head and 
fore-quarter are finished: his hands then eliangc 
tools, and the like duty is .performed to the right 
side of tlic horse. 

Much care and patience are necessary to clean the 
head properly, the hairs running in such various 
ways, added to the inequalities of the face requiring 
more nicety than any other parts, excepting the feetj 
the horse is also sometimes impatient of his head 
being so long under the groom^s hands: from these 
reasons, it is often too much neglected by careless 
grooms; which should never he permitted* — The 
dust about the roots of the hair» inside and outside 
the ears, is removed by a few strokes of the brush; 
but the hair itstdf is polished by quickly and repeat- 
edly drawing the hands over the entire ear. 

The whole of the fore part of the horse being com- 
pleted, the horsc^s head is again turned towards the 
mang(‘r, and secured there, that the body and hind 
quarters may receive their share of attention.— It is 
u‘oial to throw a little straw under the hind feet, to 
keep them off the stones. The clothes should now 
be taken to the door, and shaken; and, if dry wea- 
ther, exposed to the air while the horse is (fressing* 

Every part of the body having undergone the 
required brushing and currycombmg, th^ dust being 
H3 
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cntMy rcincrve^ from tbe slcm, apd the hair well po- 
lished> the v^gle body abould be parsed over with 
the wi$p, and then the moat laborum part of the 
dressing is eonrluded. The horse's clothe ere now 

S nt .on; bis mane, tbretop, and tail, eombed and 
rushed ao as to hang equally and gracefiillyj the 
eyes, nosttils, mtistlc, anus, ana sheath, are oarefolly 
wiped with a damp dean sponge; and the feet pieked 
out, and, if necessary, washed. Should the legs lie 
soiled/ or wet with arine, wash them with warm 
water and soap,' and rub them till perfectly dry. 
When the legs do not require washing, they should 
be well bnuihed, and polished partly by the wisp, 
but cliiefly by the hands: the bed being then looked 
to, the horse is done up for the morning. 

When the weather is fine, and not too cold, it 
will be preferable to perform the operation of dress- 
ing out of doors, Bnt wherever done, it should be 
done properly. Idle and careless grooms rarely take 
the necessary trouble; hence thw should be looked 
aftiT, tmd made to do tliat which a sense of duty 
ought to be enough to prompt. It is not enongn 
that the surface of the horse be cleaned; the wisp w 
all very well, but the brush is essential; the dtin 
may look clean and glossy; but if the brush has not 
been used as it ought to nave been, the neglect may 
he. '-asily detected if the fingcre of the hand be rubbed 
O' er and into the horse's skin; if insnfljciently per- 
formed, a white greai^ stain will be ootomnnieated ; 
which will never be the case if the horse has been 
well and thoronghity dreCsed. 

When tlic hotae is about changing bis coat, either 
the brush or the currycomb should be very lightly 
UM'd; at this tiipe, a damp wisp uill be suificieut 
lor all essentia! pui'poses,, until the new coat has 
grown sufScituUy. 
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The ears and le^ reqnini most looking; to; they 
ahodid be often inspOetea, hnd (j^fOom’s attention 
dwectcd particttlariy to tbem.~'VJ^ere the horse's 
legs have b^it httle hair on them, they reqttire a 
good deal of hand rttbbing* and on no ssroount 
sbonld the legs, particulmfly when of a white hn«, be 
suffered to beeome diseolimred by dung or unne 
being allowed to dry on them. 

Vmionsness in horses should be eontrolk*d, if it 
cannot be wholly prevented; or a groom may suffer 
severely fiom a bite or a Ink, that msy injui*e him 
for life. Biting may be prevented by putting On a 
rouzsle; or by tjing his hi ad up so elevated as to 
check this propi naity. Kicking horses are most dan- 
gerous; they require great care on the part of the 
groom, as they soractimes strike out so qmckly and 
80 maliciously, that the g^m is in great danger. A 
switch held in the hand, in the view of a kicker, and 
lightly applied whenevc r he attempts to Wek, may be 
nsefiil; but, generally speaking, the groom must try 
his best to soothe and coax the horse, and get over 
the business as expeditiously as he well (an. The arm 
strap 18 sometimes used; but this is sO often pro- 
ductive of injury to the horse by throwing him down, 
that we will not further recommend or describe it. 

Dressing after work is essential, and sbonld not 
be neglected or slovenly done. The process itself 
iiecessanly varies: horses that have been merely 
slowly-worked, only require to be dried and cleaned; 
thow that have been at fast work, require more 
attention. In winter, the horse comes off the road, 
heated, wet, and miiddy; and m summer, he is 
hot, drenched in perspiration, his coat matted, and 
htieking to the skm; at times he may be pool, but 
wtt and wretchedly muddy. In summer, afu-r iS'sy 
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work, his feif* nnd lefts liiQuld be washed and dried, 
and his bodjr dreswu m the usiiaI mraner. The 
wisp dries where ficrspiration has moistened, the 
imid is removed by the conrycomb, and the brash 
polishes the hair, and lays the dust' — When 
thoroushly wet from rain or perspiration, he must he 
dru*d, hy means of the scraper and the wisp; and, 
when heated, he must be walked about till cool, and 
then cleaned and dressed. 

The scraper ;s a vi-ry Useful instrument: the 
proom, taking it in his h.iiids, j»assi‘s ovei' the neck, 
bai’k, holly, nuarters, and mJcs, every place where it 
can operate; aud with a gentle, steady pressure, he 
removes the wet, mud, ram, and perspiration; the 
legs are dried by a large sponge, being apt rather to 
he injured by the scraper: when thus treated, the 
horse, if hot, should he walked about a little; if cool, 
he must be wispcd and dried. ‘ * 

No horse when perspiring copiously, after work, 
should be stabled or suffered to stand still; he being 
then especially susceptible of cold, or inflamed lungs. 
These cnls may b^revented by keeping in gentle 
motion till cool.*— Toe action of the heart, and the 
nerves, and their nnmerous anxilianes, haa been 
consideiably increased, in their endeavours to aid 
the extraordinary muscular exertion demanded by 
the task to which the horse has beep put to. Tim 
circulation, excited to a violent extent, dors not 
tianqnillizc itself so readily when exmrtiou ceases; the 
heart; and the internal oigans acting in unison, con- 
tinne for a time the same eucr^ie action which 
sevt're exertion requires;, and, unless care be taken to 
pi event it, inMammation ensueq, ftora the irregularity 
in the distribution mr eircalatM) of the blood.^ — Mo- 
tion, gently kept up for « while, prevents this, from 
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the mscm that it heaps pp the eircplatiop of the 
blood, «»4 tends to alwy the extraordmasy excite* 
ment to whieh the entire system has been subjected* 
As soon as the pulse indicates a more neural cool* 
ness, say under forty pulsations in one tninute of 
time, further motion may he suspended, and the 
operation of cleaning and putting the animal to rest, 
may be commenced. The heat of the skin is not a 
safe ewtmon, the state of the puW is the only safe 
guide. The hor<?c should be led, not rid4en. ’ 

There are other cases m which walking a horse 
just returned from work, is useful, besides when 
Violently heated from exertion. In mmy weather, 
he may be quite wet, but not heated; should there 
be no one at hand to dry bis skin, he wdl soon 
liegm to shiver. In any such ease, walk the horse 
about for a time; for were he to stand at rest while 
in this state, ft ‘severe cold, and all its unpleasant 
consequences, would most probably be the result. 
This case is exactly analogous to wlicru an mdividuai 
Stands still in his wet rlothes; and the result m both 
instatieea are very nearly the $ame. 

'Mac best way to dry a wet horse, is to rub him 
with wisps; this however requires both strength and 
experience to do well; an idle or a neglectful stable* 
man may rub a horse for an hour or more, and yet 
not half dry his skin. First, with the scraper, take 
away all the water you can; then rub tbe skin with 
soft wispi, often changing them, that the moialura^ 
may thereby be absorwds the legs and undar part of 
the body should be especially lomtod to. Whan tShe 
horse is thus dped, tlJer^ is little probability of hia 
catching cold; tbe friction of tks wiap keeps up thh 
circulation of Wood, and the horse may be put up 
without any fear of mischief aceromg^ 
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It huppea that t. heated or vet 

bonteeantiot be immediately attended to, nork^t in 
lBbUon.'»-‘Ia sudb a caee, give him a eeraping, to 
rcmdve t|te worst of the wet or penpiiation, and 
then elothe him: thie will render him much less 
likly to take cold, and may be considered «s tm 
mt^tenr to be resorted to in extreme cases, but 
only to be conlmued so loi^ as the stableman if pre<- 
vented from giving the necessary grooming to the 
hprse; the mermedt the stableman is at liberty, let all 
the due attention he given. 


The legs of horses are most particularly subjeot to 
dirt Pud mndj hence they oto require washmg, 
which is frequently done stablemen, but uuforta* 
niMy they rarely take the trouble to dry them; they 
t mre suffmed to dry of themselves; the consequence 
is, evi^ration commences, and slthongh the indam* 
motion which ensues may be allayed by snbseqnent 
treatment, yet greasy heels are too commonly induced 
by this amde w treatment. 'Hiefe is hut one way to 
avoid theto mischiefs, and that is, either be sure to 
dry the feet whenever yon wash them, or do not wash 
them you oan dry them. 


Tun BUD.— good bed is essential to a hard or 
, fasL'Working horse, and the beet umteHal for it is 
wbeatrStraw or oat-straw; the straw at haulm of 
''bMkS or pease will not mi&c a good bed, and oan be 
toojre advaatageottdiy used as fonder. . 


4('bud Is not wdd made unl^ it is as levd and 
t0a ad » mattrsss; nor ^oold it have any lumps or 
, pentoptible meqnt^es in it. tf the straw be eat 
’ mtb two lnr‘ a bay>*lmld9» it will ‘spread the better. 
J-IWld'lilm ilkte^wdl} m»t, and brt it he levelled on 

it should slope front 
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es«b »idc, «tul frond tlie he»d) toward toe i^bM.-x' 
If an inexpert atob)ed)jto bave to 4(> tlua, let Itim be 
properly taught, let hiin learn how to use toe fwk, 
and how to thread the litter, ibet him heve a pat' 
U‘m''bed made in an adjomiag stall by an experi- 
enced hand, and let him copy thik; a week’s prac- 
tice this way will be quite enough; if he do not warn 
in that time, he is not worth any farther teaching, 

The''8bile(] litter and dung should be removed 
every morning, unless the horses are.gcdng to work; 
in which case it may be delayed till they are gone. 
The dry litter should then be thrown torwacd, and 
the wet and soiled Utter ell carefully removed to the 
manure heap; or put out to dry; the stalls and gangi, 
ways may then be swept wall out, and now and 
then, if necessary, and the weather be dpe sj;id diy, 
a pailful of water may be thrown down, to render the 
cleaning out more perfect. After the stall id dry, 
spread the dry litter well out, and add to the top as 
much fresh clean straw as is required to make up a 
good comfortable bed. 

Once a week, or thereabout, ail the bed sbonld be 
taken away, and entirely renewed; but never cover 
wet and soikd litter with clean s^w — it is a laay 
and a dtrty, as well as a wasteful practice. 


. TREATMENT Of THE EEBt. 

Erxsy time toat a hurae cornea in from l>e 
spie to examine hia feet, particularly the tore feet, 
tor it often happens that a stone gets dx^ iti be* 
tweel^ toe shoe and the tong, and if sufered 
remain there, even tor a tow hours, umy cause w 











Iwwaf in whiclii case, he tnm grt five #i»k& or t'veo 
any titbe, abouH tucre be a loose or brokeni 
nail, 8 ctendb stisrtod, or if horse be cnttiojcy 
oahiftttihe Gamier at <»)ce. * ‘' 

♦ The shoe, sod the proper time and mode of its 
iiMdicatioQ varies, in accordance with the weight of 
tph horse and its action, particnlarly with reference 
to the state of the roads, and the nature cf bus 
wOrk.-’r-Thia part of the sabject may however be 
left to the farrier, who will be but little fit to be 
intrusted if he requires to be told what to do; he 
should he the adviser, not rale advised* ' 


OBSBRVATIONS AND SUGGBSTIONS 


BKLATIVB TO 


THE DISEASES OF HORSES. 

I« is the usual practice, when treating of the diseases 
to which horses are sabject, to give a long list of 
disorders, the bare perusal of which might induce a 
belief that the stable would be little else than a hoS- 
mtal) and the groom totally inadequate to the per- 
tonnimee his proper duties, unless skilled in a 
jphwledpr of vetorinsiy praetiee. We shall avoid 
thi^ sdi^nring the cause of disease, and means of 
|Hretontu% and tldat the subject in a manner so as 
to ,«twye the horsielcceiier readily, to recognise the 
mtim rathOf thffh the mere mMt! of the disease, 
aM Instntot him in the use of such medicines as 
fUSy toatoaces he sufficient to arrest the 

hhd tond to restore the healthful fuuo- 

Ai#tWairi«nd: 





ms^iiojly iMfi«0 from obsti^ed or iiitj»|irdi 
{])^6otioii« Bq l(^ A9 ih& aovcrol mmm this 
ammal body eaiitjM||to perform theily doe and pirn 
per patt«> so long IMy health and atrongth ha OaW^^ 
luted npon^ but so soon as the animal econoxny is 
disarranged^ and the action of any one Or mote of 
the organs rendered less capable of its propor ener^i 
a predisposition to disease is enganderedjr which 
the slightest exciting cause may bring into active 
operation. 

By predi^osiHoh to disra00, we mean that state 
of the animal system which is induced by bad or 
improper food^ by want of proper attention^ impurity 
or foulness of the stable, exposuie to variations m 
the atmosphere, or other causes, which affect some 
organic and internal part of the aomial structure, or 
impair the purity of the blood: m such a cai^c, 
actual disease may not be present^ or at least not 
perceptible by any ontwaw indication^ yet the 
slightest exciting cause^ as sudden exposure to trea<* 
ther, checked perspiration, or the hke, may cause a 
serious indis^sition, that, under a more favourable 
state of the horse^S constitution, might pmbably have 
passed over without leaving any serious proof of its 
existence. 

Predisposition to disease is, theui that liability of 
the constitution to an attack of illness, which eatb 
and attention Will often prevent; but whidi neg^t 
or bad grooming at ones induces and increases. 

We have before noticed,, in our miasrks 
ventilation of the stablo, pure di^ idr is 

to a healthy state of the blood; we need apt 

that good nnurishmg food is cijuaBy eiisentid td 
well-being of the animal; to niidlcritai^ tnbi^ 
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pFrly, a faw woMi on the digestif powers of the 
horse will not be hutppropriXte. 

The food taken by the horw^gathered np by his 
#t!id beinp; eut by the action of the front teeth, 
i$ <H)uVeyed thence to the grinders, by which it is 
thotougniy masticated^ or chewed; it is then, by the 
united action of the tongue and other mUsclcs^ coh* 
ducted to the gtillet, from whence it descends into 
the «tnmaeh. Here it is acted upon by a powerful 
solvent; provided by nature for the purpose of accele- 
rating the digestive operation, called the gmtric 
and reduced to k pulpy mass, termed chyme} 
this mass, yet but imperfectly digested, is then pro- 
pelled into the first bowel, where other intestinal 
juices commingle with it, and perfect the digestive 
process; it is now termed chyU} and it is in a state 
ready for combining with the blood. — The chyle 
now ciiters the small intestines, and is conveyed, by 
a peculiar motion of the bowels, to certain minute 
onticcs, called absorbent vosacls: in this part of the 
process 4he pure chyle, now a milk-likc fluid, is 
absorbed by these vessels; the other portion of the 
f(K)dl eaten by the animal, the excrementitious part, 
havjTig hud all the nounshment extracted iti the 
course of tlie digestive process, la propelled by the 
same peculiar motion of the bowels, previously noticed, 
along the whclc extent of the intestinal canal, qae 
gut, and ultimately expelled the body.^TJie pure 
chyle is conveyed, by the absorbent vessi^ls, into a 
large retieirfpg tube, called the tkqraik duct, from 
which it is received by a vein near the heart, and 
taken thence to the heart itself; from whence, after 
being acted upon by the vital air, or oxygtm, in 
t|l(e lttiag% the blood, now completely ijerfected, is 
|eceivc<l, as nquiml, by the left vcntrick, or main 
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pHs<%age from the heart, and conveyed Ihenee, by the 
cutJulating channels, over the whale syii^tem. 

Thw brief description of the digestive proct*S8 is, 
as far as possible, divested of the technical names of 
the several intcbtnial organs employed or engaged 
during the digobtive process,* onr object being to 
show how that process i$ conducted, and to prove 
t rorn thence, that il bad or improper food were given 
to the** horse, or if by needless exposure to weather 
while the animal was heated by evercisc or chilled 
by cold and wet, some one or othir of those organs 
were to be alfeetcd, either by its action being im- 
paired, or unnaturally excited, the sy8t(‘m would be 
affcctod, the blood vitiated, and the hialth of the 
animal, thereby, materially endangered* 

Thibviewof the digestive organs of the horse will 
also enable the reader the better to judge h(w far it 
may be safe and prudent to attempt a cure, without 
ealfmg m the aid of the tarruT or the vetcnnai)^ 
surgeon* As a general rule, it may be observed, 
that in diseases of a chronic character, thaf is, of a 
slow or lingering nature, a greater latitude for the 
endeavour to cure may be asbumed; but in diseases 
of an ac^te kind, that is, when the effects are imme- 
diate and evident, then greater care should be 
exercised; and unless the disease quickly yield to the 
remedial endeavours, proper advice should be called 
in, particularly iu acute inflammatory complaints, 
wWe the attacks are usually sudden, rapid in their 
|)rogress, and, unless soon cnecked, often dangerous 
in their result* 

Caxakrh, Coin, Oft Cbiix. — A large <^«88 of 
djsea'ses may be lucluded under the»e general terms; 
for althougb the hor*c may have what h> usually 
l i 
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called a cold cbill, yet if this cold or chill be neg- 
lected or improperly treated, fever or mflanimation 
succeeds, ^vhich mav terminate iatally, or leave be- 
hind a ebirohie congb, an evil that should be anxiously 
guarded against. 

The hrat observable symptoms of a horse bcnitj; 
thus attacked, ar<5— alight shivcrnigs, a dnchaiy;!, 
chiefly watery, from the nose, the eyes Ixconie simi- 
larly alTeetedj and, as the diseases progresses, a 
cough more or less violent, with quick pulse, comes 
on, followed by sore throat apd evident difficulty of 
swallowing, the disohai^e from the nose thickens, 
increases m quantity, and assumes a yellow appear- 
<iuec. 

This complaint is usually cured m a few days. 
(’onfiiH thi horse m a atabii oi a mean tempeiature, 
say ot , from 50 to GO degre< % as shown by the 
barometer, and clothe him warmly. If he be in 
good condition, take from him two to thiw quartl^ of 
blood, and then give him the following mixture; 

fresh powdered aniseeds and 

c«irraway-seeds, one onnee each; 

DoveiN powders .... - t two drachms; 

lidlsauii ot sulphur - - - - two ounces; 

Beat the balsam of sulphur into the }olk of a 
hfu^a and then add the powders, mixing all 
welh When you give it to the horse, give it ih a 
pint of warm grti^ m which two tabk^spoonsful of 
treacle have been stirred, flepect it every night, 
or on albrrnate nights, for three times^ About an 
hour after the drmk baa been administered, golf ibe 
horse a warm bran mash; and repost the mash two 
or ihrCe times a day. 
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If the cou^h be troublesome, give him a pectoral 
mixture, made as follows • 

Elecampane, and diapente, - - each, one oUnee. 

Cream ol tartar, and nitre, - - each, one ounce. 

Tmctuie o{ o})iiini - . . - half an nunce. 

J?(*at up, as in the former ease, two ounces of baWm 
of bnlphur into Ihu yolk of a hCn’s egg, and then 
add the other ingredients, mixed up all together as 
a kind ot electuary.— dissolve it m a pmt of warm 
gimel, and gue it to the horse m the niormUg, fast- 
ing, do not give him any food for two hoars, and 
then let him have a mash of scald(*d bran and bruised 
oats, and warm water, Bepeat this every alternate 
day, tor three times* Clothe him warmlj, cive him 
warm mashes and warm watei, two or thiee timu a 
day, and use him to a little gentle exercise, by 
walking him out for. a short time in the middle of 
the day. 

Fevhr, and Inplammatioist* — In our account of 
the preceding disease, we stated that a cold or ehil! 
was usually attended with a fever or milnnmation; 
but that which wc are now about to destribt mostly 
arises from excess of blood, and is usually prodaeed 
by If moving a horse fiom grass and putnng him too 
suddenly mto a stable, where he is ted upon oats and 
hay; or by feeding him too high, with little or no 
exercise. 

Fever, when thus induced, docs not reqmrc medi- 
cme; a copious and e^rfy Weeding, is the best means 
of cure, olec^d till faintness is produced; from one 
to two gallons of blood, should be taken. A light 
and moderate diet should be given fer a few days, by 
which time he wdl have recoverech A dose of eight 
ouiuts of E(>smn, or GlwuWs «alH hiay be given 
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with udvanifagc the day after the blood-letting, and 
!repeated, if thought useful, on the fourth day. Let 
the* jhoiTse be kept cool, not warmly clothed, nor m a 
8tabk where the warmth is any higher than tempe- 
rate i if he be turned out irit^ a lield, when the 
weather is favourable, it will be as well. 

Inflammation. — When to the iirst symptoms of 
this disease, usually exhibited in a heaviness, red- 
ness of the membranes under the eyelids, want of 
appetite, and disinclination to motion, that of deli- 
rium or madness is added, when the horse becomes 
violent, plunges about, and endeavours to bite every 
thin^, inflammation is then very active in operation, 
and must be checked. — In this case, a horse, after a tit 
of delirium, sometimes fall down, as if exhausted, and 
after lying for a time, gets up suddenly, and becomes 
as violent as ever. The treatment in this is the 
same as m the previous eaSe» early and copious 
bleeding, but to a gi*eater extent^ he must now be 
bled until perfectly J'ree from deririum, and at least 
two to three gallons of blood must be taken.^^In 
other respects, the remedial treatment may be the 
same as m the preceding case. 

Stagoers. — This is also an inflammatory disease, 
but IS produced by very different causes to either ot* 
the jprcceding: staggers arc usually the eonseqi|ettee 
of jpin'oper feeding, or rather of unwholesnine food,. 

foul ^y, or rank grass; and mdentiy, 
induced by a cjamiie which impairs tb4 digestive 
tern, and feav^ the stomach distended with 
gested food. This disease is csdled by a. variety qf 
names, as lethargy, apoplexy, epilepsy, vertigo, con- 
vulsions, it preaents it^f nnfe fewd 
%ms, .which'l^'bo is sJe^ping'St^jgers, 

' Sluggers/ 
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When the nkeping staggers attack a horso^ ho 
hangs his head as it unable to hold it up; is dnil 
and inactive, and frequently falls asleeji, even while 
cMting, and with th(» lood in his mouth: he reds or 
staggers about, as if intoxicated, and sometimes falls 
down mscnsilile; thf‘ eyes appear watery and m- 
darned, and olten, as well as the mouth, have a 
yellow cast about them: the pulse is very unequal, 
now Uaw, and then quicker than usual. — ^Wheii to 
the watery running ot the eyes and the deep stupor 
which attacks the horse, these aii^ .succeeded by 
paroxysms of violence and delirium, tbc animal 
plunging about, and beating himself against what- 
ever stands in Ins way, a wild and unconscious look lu 
his countenance, the disiviH* may then be teniud 
mad staggers^ inflammation ol the brain bemg now 
present. 

As soon as the fit or Mtack of mad staggers h 
over, the horse falla down as if quixe inactive ior a 
lew minutes; his ejres become dim, and lus limbs 
stretch out, as if dying- lus fits however soon re- 
sume their impetuosity, and he beeonu's more furious 
lhan ever. In tins state it is dangerous to appioach 
him; while if nothing be dune to alleviate the di- 
sease, it terminates fatally. 

The best remedial treatment for this disease, in 
cither state, is early and copious bleeding, taking 
irom four to nix quarts of Wood at once, and agaiu 
m five or m hours, if necessary. Beat up into a ball, 
the following ingredients, and give it immediately 
after bleeding: 

Castile soap, ^ ^ ^ ^ tfo drama. 

Calomel aud assafipetida, each - two duta^s* 
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TttE nOR‘?E-KEErER’s GITIPE: 


The purgative mixture should be give n 


irnmecbatdy after the ball; 

AJpea seven drams; 

Castile soap and gmger, each two diams; 
3j|psom salts ^ - four ouuces; 


The aloes and ginger should bo powdered together, 
and then well mixed, with the other ingredients, in 
a pint-and-a-ha]f of rue-tea; simnur tin* whole about 
ten minutes, and give it milk warm. 

The mixture 'Will aKsnist the operation of the ball, 
and clear the stomach of the undigested mass by 
which it IB clogged.— If the medicine fails to operate 
briskly, within ten or twelve hours, the rectum, * or 
last bowel, from which the dung is voided, should 
be emptied by a small hand, and the following 
clyster administered: 

Water, warm, ------ one gallon; 

Glaubers’ salts, and treacle, each, four ounces; 

Swei‘t oil, half a pint. 

The treacle and salts should be dissolved in the 
warm water, and the oil then added. 

Before this clyster is administered, the lump of 
umhgested matter, or hardened dung, the chief cause 
of the disease, should be taken away: to do this, let 
a small hand be dipped m the clyster, or rubbed 
With sweet oil, and gently passed up the fuudaiiu*nt, 
till it feels the dung, which it should then bring 
away* — Then administer the clyster with a pipe about 
twelve inches long, and a strong bladiitr, with tlie 
clyster in it, feed at one end, through which the 
eJ^er should be forced by twisting the bladder with 
your fends* As soon as it is passed into the horse, 
ifake away the pipe, and instantly hold a wisp of 
Htriw t6 the fandamtint for about ten miuutcs. This 
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I-' a betUr way of admmibtermg a clyster iiM when 
givtu by a syringe. 

Inflammation of thr lNTESTiNEs."---Lik€ <ho 
()ieccding, this 18 an inflammatory complaint, and 
1ms a number of names^ as ententes, gripes, mflutn* 
inatory colic, &e — Over exertion, sudden change of 
temperature, dimknig cold water while heated, or 
greedily otttuig of new hay, grass, or new coVn, may 
induce Ht; but as it impairs the health jr action of the 
liitehtmes, it must be removed, or it mereases lu 
virulence and often terminates fatal!/. 

The presence of the complaint, usually fiist exhi- 
biting only windy cohe, h indicated by the horse 
often lying down, and suddenly springing up again ; 
he rcluses his food, stamps with his foie feet, and 
strikes Ins belly with his hmd feet: his body is 
convulsed, his eyes turn up, and his limbs stretch 
out with a spasmodic motion: his ears and felt ai'c 
sometimes hot and again cold; he falls into a (iro- 
fuse perspiration, which is succeeded by shuenng 
fits; his endeavours to stale, evidently painful, aie 
without sueoiss: he continually turn‘% lus head to- 
wards his (lank, as if pointing out the seat of pain; 
he then falls down, rolls over, and turns on ius Wk. 

The more advanced stage of tlic complaint is at- 
tended with fever, heat and dryness of the mouth, 
tongue white, skin hot and dry, except about the 
ears, which are mostly cold; continued pam in the 
belly: he lids down, and rises again suddenly, but, 
m this stage of the disoaae, he does not turn on his 
back; jpulse quick and small; and breathing short 
and quick. 

If the pulse be quick, hard, and small, and any 
fever exhibit itself, then the inflammation has 
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laislcel, the intestbes^ and the remedial nu ana must 
benantBdiably appbed: of theae, eopions bleeding 
M the first a»4 most efScaeioos: live or mx quarts of 
blood should be taken at once; and d the symptoms 
do riot ibate, the bleeding should be lepeuted a 
seconds third, and even a fouith time; but not so 
'ite^ioasly as at lint, the quantity being reduud to 
quarts, paid at last to as many pints. After the 
drst bleeding, give him a clyster, m the veiy same 
manner as recommended in me prereding eomplamt, 
(pa^ 91), the .small hand being used to remove the 
haraened dung, which is almost always present m 
these cases. — Repeat tho clyster eveiw three hours, 
jfut two or three times, tdl successful. * 

As soon as the first clyster is given, prepare and 
gire the following drink: 

Castor oil, (by weight) - twenty*f(rar ounces; 
Tnlcture of opium • • . half an ounce; 

Warm grttcl, - - - . one quart. 

Repent this about twelve hours, if a passage through 
the mtestmes be not prenonsly obtained. 

When the feverish heat has abated, the appetite 
jiartially retumid, and the horse in a fair way of 
recnv'eiy, the following restorative dnnk, givin pulk 
warm, will be uselul. 

Aniseeds, and eacravay>seeds, each, half an ounce; 
(Jittger and Castile adap, each, - * half an annee; 
Nitre and Feravian hark, eaclb • one ounc^; 
Tincture of opium, two dratns; 

Tjenrtive deetuaiy, - . - - . font Ounces; 

Mix these mgrediontti in a qiart of watb gruel, and 
give It evqry morning or every other wqmmg, fast* 
iHtMi fi*r three or four tunes. 
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jA.tTNDicE, OR YriiIows,— T im 1 $ wt^ like the 
preceditig; am mflammatorj^ disease, but arisen from 
a morbid or imperfect action of the kidney?* The use 
of the kidneys^ in the animal atrueture^ is that of 
absorbing, and passing off to the bladder, the Urinary 
fluid, which, if not removed, would produce disease: 
an increased action thrown on the ktdncya, m well 
as giving bad oats or musty hay, or fresh green tare*^4 
in too^great a quantity, causes inflammation of the 
kidneys or bladder, or both; ^hich we shall presently 
notice# • 

The Yellows, or Jaundice, is a disease which rarely 
appears by itself; it is usually accompanied by some 
disease of the internal organs, its principal symptoms 
are — a yellowness in and about the mouth, and the 
inner parts of the eyes and cye-lids; the urinary 
fluid is of a similar colour, and the dung generally 
hard; the animal is dull and heavy, loses hf& appe- 
tite, has usually a low fever, and becomes wtjak and 
spiritless* 

To cure this disease, first bleed the horse, more or 
less, according to the fulness of blood in the animal, 
or e:stent of the fever; but not copiously, unless 
inflaunus^tion be indicated by the pulse being (puck 
and strong, and the extremities be unusually cold; 
in such cases, bleed more copiously, and aftciwards 
inject the clyster in the way prescribed in page 94, 
repeating It once or twice in the same day.~AboUt 
two hours after the bleeding, give a ball made up of 
the following ingredients; 

3 arbadocs aloes two drams, 

Powdered myrrh and Castile soap, each, two drams, 
Colomcl -*#r«*.-*--** half a dram, 
Tartarised antimony ^ * 4 . one dram: ^ 

% 
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Mftkt! it tip wto a Ml with hc»ney> mul r(*pM it 
o«W( a day ijnlail it putgetj after which, if fever still 
Exists, give the foUpwing fever ball; 

Antitnonial powder two drama, 

tfustile soap and camomile powder, each, two drama, 
Camphor and honey, each, - - - - one dram, 

Nitre half an oz. 

Mix the seycral ingredients into a ball with honey, 
and give it; repeating it a second or third time, 
which will geneiyilly be found sufficient. 


Should the bowels have been relaxed from the 
beginning, do not give the ball with the aloes, but 
suhstituie the following instead; 

Cascanlla, powdered, < • two drams, 
Tartarised antimony, > • one and a half dram. 

Opium, one dram. 

Calomel half a dram. 


Form it into a ball with honey, and repeat it, daily, 
till the bowels arc restored; when you may a^ve the 
fever ball above prescribed. 


BixBK'rKs.-^This is another disease of the kid- 
neys, induced by feeding on musty oats, or bad hay, 
or by too frequent a repetition, by the groom, of th® 
m^cme termed “ diuretic balls,” whicb some are 
pardcttlarly paitial to gmng.— -It dffibrs from tib 
precoding disease, the |i^t^lice, that being a morbid 
or sluggish action of i^e ki^^s, in< which the 
secretion of ntine is not sufficiently active; while in 
diabetet, the very opposite is the case; here the kid^ 
neys may be said to do more than their healthy 
duty, and prodnoe too copious an evacuation d 
tliielfened matter, tiMher than the tunuil thin watety 
Qndovnf health. 
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Tfacs be«t way of caring this disease, is to aUaw 
the horse bat little drink, and give him a change of 
food, and that of the best qaality: shonld too a 
use of diuretic medicine have been a producing 
cau e, then a few small doses of aloes, given in com- 
bniution with stonmcbics, and repeated till the bowels 
be opened, may produce the desired resultj or the 
following stnngont ball may be given with the best 
effisets: 

GalK and alum, finely powdered, each two drams; 
Peruvian bark, * - - - . lud{ an ounce: 

Make it into a ball with honey, end repeat it every 
morning, and if the disease bo obstinste, twice a day, 
about every twelve hours, until the urine be dimi- 
nished to its usual and natural quantity and quality. 

In all cases of these kinds, after much medicine 
has lM*n given to operate upon the bowe}s, the 
following restorative ball may be administered with 
advantage: 

Powdered ginger, - - * - two drams; 

Gential root, powdered - - - half an ouiusc, 

Alum - -- -- -- - one dram: 

Made into a ball with treacle, and repeated two w 
three times. 

iMVnAMMCATioN OF THK l.itJNos. — The tctm biy 
which this disease is known among medical men, is 
Pneumonia. Its first appearances are — a abivCring 
fit, extreme dulness, unwillingness to move, loss of 
appetite, and quickened breathing. If not removed, 
more decided symptoms bucccm; as, coldness of 
extremities, oppressed pulse, expanded nostoils, COD', 
sidcrable .heaving of the flanks, purple tinge of the 
nasal membrane, redness about tlm eye, a fixed wide 



bositiott of the fi)te qtwrtorsj should he eUeeiipt to 
lie dowB^ a great difficulty of breathing; eountciaiutiee 
betokening aMl month hot and dry, u 

The causes of this disease are^ usua)ly 9 ^i|||H||K 
rate e^ertion^ and auddenly-aupprossed perjJHnil 
induced by sudden changes from heat to cdHWPie 
contrary.- -The best method of cure iJHHbleed 
ivvcl}, from one to tw gallons taken qu iiBP &om a 
large orifice, to give immediate telfef iPSio hea^ 
and arteries; in. six or eight hours bleed again, bff 
m less degree. If the horse faint before you take 
tlie quantity of blood, pin up the orifice, and giv^ 
clyster (see page 94), repeating it onCe or twice j i y 
tu cessary; aud if the bowels be not opened 
give also the following drink; 

Epsom salts - •* six ounces; 

^ Castor oil • - four ounces; 

Coarse sugar - - three ounces; 

Beat up the yolk of an egg into a pint aud a half of 
tea, then well mix up tlie above ingredients into 
It, and give it milk warm. But if the bowels be 
iiol bound, then instead of the above, give the foh 


Nitre • - half a dram, 

Digitalis - - one dram, 

Emetic tartar two drams, 

Made into a ball with aromatic confection. 

The horse, especially in winter, must be kept werm, 
not by hot air, but by a body cloth and hood, and 
his legs shotdd fdso he bandaged, rr^hot air a^ts as a 
kihd of poison, on fevers or infiamma^ions, ^ in^ 
creases every kind of inflammation; pure, jpf dry 
air, wBl assii^^ and in the Oohrse of a day pftwo the 
^mptorns will abate, and the appefito wilt i'ctum. 
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BtsBAsi^s 0 ^ am IIb^RT, principally arising 
from if the blood^vmel$.~^]xv^ discjisca 

\\{ which w are now about to treat will, perhaps, be 
better understood if we say a word or two upon that 
habit of the animal which is implied by the word 
pkthor&f a term usually understood to exprt a state 
in which the blood vessels are lully or even over 
charged* 

In pur brief remarks on the digestive proc<’ss, 
(page 8&), we showed in what maimer blood was 
created and renewed in the system: keeping those* 
remarks in mind, we would here add, that when the 
animal is supplied with a greater quantity of food 
than he really requires, the tendency of the increased 
quantity is to make the animal fat, unless by increased 
exertions required in return, that tendency is kept 
under, and the extra quantity of blood created is 
expended iu the increased exertions to which the 
animal is subjected. 

But when the habits of a horse become too 
suddenly changed, and he is subject to a change in 
diet as well as labour, the first of that change 
acts upon the blood: if the previous living wa* stinted 
in quantity, and of inferior quality, and the change 
for the belter too sudden—the immediate result 
may be, not fatness, but a plethoric habit; more 
blood IS created than the system (’an readily expend^ 
the vessels become gorged, and disease is at once 
engendered. 

A similar result is ofteo seen when sheep are 
removed from a shoi^t bite to a rich pasture J in this 
case, the change is too suddeni’’*-the sh^i q/* bloody 
a$ it is termed, is the immediate consequence, and 
unlcjis, by ^ plentiful and ready bleeding, the effects 
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be promptly arreAte^n death is the speedy end iitevi- 
table resttit. 

It is true, the hoiree does a6t experiepoe exaetly 
the same effects, nor to the same extetit. In the 
ruminatmg animals, as the sheep and ox, plethorie 
symptoms are indicated hy the body, or some part of 
It, swelling, and becoming pidSTcd, as if inflated trith 
air; in the horse, too rapid an increase fid Mood 
exhibits Itself in inflammation of the eyes or Idngs; 
the feet beeomc attached; or an erupticm, tejrmed 
the nettle-rash, hr surfeit, ensues. — lu this case, the 
lijir falls off in irrcgnlar patches, and the skin be- 
comes raw and pimpled. In the heavy cart-horse 
breed, the symptonus sometimes exhibit a tendeuw 
to grease, particularly in the hinder feet, which 
swell suddenly, and become lame, the inside of 
the thigh betrays much pmn, and feverish symp- 
toms ensue. 

In all these cases, fever is one of the symptoms, 
and is gcnarally indicated by the extrenu rapidity 
w'ith which the puke beats. 1|%e flrst thing to ho 
dune. Is bleeding, and this is Wst performed in tho 
neck vein: blindfold the horse on the side op which 
you are about to bleed him, apd with <* moistened 
finger smooth along the course of the vein, selecting 
the point ou which to operate about two inches below 
th.t angle of the jaw. Jhi the same time, obstruct 
by a bandage the progress of the Mood towards the 
heart, d good sized lanoet or a phlcme should be 
used, as the rapidity with which the blood is drawn 
materially asaijsta the operation* ^Aeceive the bipod 
in a vessel in which the tpianiity nan he easibr known; 
hofn twMra to sixteen pints, according to tnc size bf 
the horse, should be token; in some sevore inflam- 
matot^r vnses, even a larger quantity may he hied, 
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even to fainting. When yon have taken anfficlent, 
hrnig the edgea of the wound clnae together, and 
keep then in that position by means of a email pm 
made of iron wire, passed through the edges of the 
wound, and retained by a little tow. Be careful not 
only ^at the wound is well closed, hqt that there 
are no hairs or other interposing bodies; or severe 
mjiuy may ensue. Tie the head up for a time, aud 
see tW the horse does not injure the wound. 

With bleeding, a purging or laxative nedicine, 
must be accompanied, to remove uritafion of the 
intestines, and diminish th(> watery part of the 
blood: mix up a ball, composed as follows: 

lAXAWVE ball. 

Barbadoes aloes, six drams, 

Croton bean - one scruple, ^ 

Calomel, - - one dram. 

These ingredients may be mixed together, and 
formed into a ball, by means of a little linseed meal 
and treacle. On administering it, stand before the 
hor^e, having an assistant standing on the left side, 
to steady the horse’s head, and keep it from rising 
too high. Seirc the horse’s tongue with your left 
hand, aud drawing it out a little and to one side, 
place your linger upon the under jaw. With yoar 
right hand, carry the ball quickly along the roof of 
the mouth, and leave it at the root of the tongue: 
shut the mouth, and hold the head, till the ball is 
seSn making its way down the gullet on the left 
side. If the horse appear to be loth to swaliowr^ 

S ive a little warm wateV, and the ball will quickly 
isappear. ' 

©taring that and the next day, bis ft»d should 
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be only brau mashes, given warm, a quarter of a 
ptek being the quanUly at each Iced, the waUr, 
which may be given him freelj, should be warm, 
with but little hay, and no eoui» A little gentle 
exercise may be given, that afternoon, as well n» 
next mommg. The bran mush shonhi gieeh^ 
As soon as he has recovered, restrict his diet ior 
awhPe, and let Unu have a dry, spacious, and com- 
tortnbly warm stable, but not a !iot om , so that he 
may not again b( attacked with ' recurrent of 
these mdammat^ry compljuntft. 

If the eye be mllanied, it wull be ad\isable, in 
addition to the preceding treatment to wash wuth t>r 
inject into it ihe following miiturc, once or tu ici* a 
day, — but only mtil the mdanun ition is sob ^ut vl: 

!S igar o1 had - ^ one dram, 

Opium wive oiu dram; 

AVaior - “ * * ^no jnnts. 

If the ftet betray any indi< xhuvs oi i^tasc, 
the parU i *ice a day wuh --odi) ^viul ’iat(‘r, and 
dj^pJy a sHntion of mu ir <»1 i id and sidphate ot 
7iii( even m ajigravat* d « s. of gn a ) Inrl, thia 
is found to be vtry iffietoiou A little gr<tn meat 
and carrots V ill b<‘ an m oicabional food for 

hoisea thus distascd, am^ a rna h should beoceasion^ 
a^ly substitut^'J for corn. BnudagCb are sometimes 
u.jvdrul m this complaint, pressure often hastening 
the cure* 

Where the surfeit^ or nvtile-rash has shewn itself, 
moderate bleed^ng^ and iaxativefei, as th^ ball (psge 
103), are the best remcfbes; and to hasteu a cure, kt 
the horse be comfortably clothed, and see that lie 
take proper but gentle exercise* Surfeit must not 
be confounded with or treated as the latter 
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l»nng a totally difFerent diamp, almost always tlie 
rcwolt ot* i)oor feeding, bad oc darup stabhug, or 
ucgl<H*t. 


Vjbimoo, — There loc ..overal nantes for this 
disease; by some, li r* called tpddinemy and by others 
it 1$ known under the lem of Htnooifihiy Jils, It is 
something of a pl'^thonc < oiuphn p - It moat usually 
arises iroui t<^o nnuli blood b< n),»; in the head, and 
nsnnlly atrark**' hoi mIo » or .journey; it is most 
eoinuion m Mit »bei md (RptcviUy tn going up 
hilL heu attaiktd the hoi-t appears to stagger, 
m d Mvay Ir.mi side io suh ; in Unm on the pole, 
stops b iddeiiK, and falb, oi t.ilU >dule running. If 
Un *nM'i be t (Ijf alert, r no Toounut he observes 
II’ to . iddines', ni any hoi ne is driving, 
In. Will I up, and bv so doing tin liorse v\ili soon 
rerov( pMibabl} an nf oi iwobnathmg time 
may o tins. )f ua‘ i at hand, a it*\v mouth- 
tuls in H he ^ d nU he suie 

^o ste '*i th o iO Si) 


Lua v< > . ne I e 
nust 1) ' ud I 

tin In i i m I ^o 
tv)i <1, o n iin«t( 


I It l» a! t 

if tin 

I o j tjii I d { > f fj*K 


\ 'I h ) t. as h< 11. r( < I vd 'll siiouid le Ht- 
ieinied lo, ami Io » ilu lam el shouhi also be 
ojtened m tie* l*tvni i ppajie lOd), and a more 
moderate teed loi a «'hort turn 

If this e inpUn,,! * egl i .ed ♦ id no remedical 
livatnieul ad>pt(d I ^ \ iiu .poraiy eastmcnl 
of the hist sMnp)'‘M , < r S J » hu m v, by habit, 
subject to sut;li att*ol< jo in4\ in either ease 
CJrjicct it in a niucli mm* aggravnt d iorm, lu winch 
ewe it tuktfe I he naua KpUtpay^ or /aHinif siekneM, 
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aiiid ats mtUte are for mare 4im{;0roa^ to the duvej 
as wcU as to the hora^. In tia^ attack, the horw 
rears aad foil suddenly, Or he reels for a momem 
and then tails- the muscies of eye are distorted bj 
violertt spasms, the breathing is aSected, and tht£ 
legs usually exhibit a \iolent action. The daratioB 
of the attack vaiu**; considerably; trom a few mmutc« 
to an hour oi niou Such a horstr is truly daiige- 
ruttk», and no one who has the least regard to his 
safety, or who does not wish to see otheis m peril, 
will ever use* an epileptic hoi sc, trhou once he la 
satisfied that such ha*- been the natuic of the attack 
or ht many a iider has lost hi life, and many a 
limb li IS been broken, by the horse bung mud with 
this malady while on the road, or at his work. 

As tlii^ dibcasc IS moi severe than the puuding, 
so the means of cuie must be moie attive, although 
Ml other rtspoetp somewhat similar to that prescribed 
for the euic of ve)t%i/o. A gieati r quaatit) of blood 
may be taken, and the ball may be nmre active ni 
its propel ties, especially at fn^t, say an additional 
Uraiu, 01 t ven two, of the Barb idoc s aloes may be 
had lecourse to, and the purgative dose repeated a 
second or even a third lime, at inteiv ils of a day or 
two m between, and the feeding veiy moderate for 
some time. Such a hoise cannot be tnisted with 
plenty of good food, for good living to him is pnly 
productive ol some of thi worst consetjuenees of a 
plethoric habit. 

J^ople0}f is another severe disease of this kind, 
fetit It IS one to which few horses ait subject, beanies 
which, it IS usually mdicattd by sonic previous 
Symptoms, so as to gne warning of its appioachi^ 
Ihe first apptanmet is mdimttd by the horse hang** 
mo; lus head or bUniKUrtimr it bv the maim»eri 
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he stagprs cvan while he standa, mi if moved 
seems about to fall: Jua sight aud heariiig aire both 
ovjidtmtly affected. After rcmainmg thus for several 
hours, he falls, grijtuiitig his teeth, his eyes ope^i, 
distended, and rigid; the pupil of the eye is dilated 
and somewhat eonvmsed: he is unahle to swallow; 
and the dung is often voided involuntarily: the 
twitchings increase to convulsions, and unless assist^ 
ance be rendercdi and the symptoms abate, death 
inevitably results. The treatment to be attended to 
in this dfisease is that of copious bteeding, and the 
purgative or laxative ball, as recommended m the 
preceding complaint, epilepsy. 

But the most frightful disease to which tlie horse 
is subject fi*om a plethoric habit is th.it of mad 
staggers. It usually attacks well led plethoric 
horses after i^nrcat exertion and exposure to tlu; mid- 
day sun. The symptoms and mode of cure are 
described ill pages ili and 93, to which wc now refer, 

Fisvjbhs. --This disease, or rather the diseases 
known by this name, an* of two kinds, the syrnptoma^ 
tic fevet, and iu low /ever, and they differ essen- 
tially, in symptoniN as uell as treatment, fromi the 
inflammatory of diseases, winch arise mostly 
Ijom plelhoia, oi iullness of blood; fevers, on 
contrary, are as likely to attack horses in low condi- 
tion as those m a better state. In most inflamma-* 
tory diseases, blood letting is the first and principal 
means of cure, and that is followed up by a course 
of medicine which has the effect of reducing the 
plethoric habit, or tendency to over fullness of blood; 
m fevers, On the contrary, blood letting is to be 
more sparingly had recourse to, and sometimes its 
omission is preferable; and the other means 6f cun^ 
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tistiKlIji’ of a mma iavigttol^g kmd>*«^iah, 
rather than laxatives, Itek^ then mwstly adtnuus-' 
teredt 


StsteTOMAWC »tveii.**- 1 ftie firat symptoms of tins 
disease, vhich ts so gradual m Us early stage as 
aometunes to escape notice for a ttme, are dnha^ 
and heariness, the bead faanmg dotro, and a diun* 
clmation to mova about, fiiuiuted usually by chilli- 
ncsR, a staring coat, coldness equally ou the suriace 
as at the extrepitieS/ and often accotnpamed by a 
shivering bt: to tbeSe earlier symptoms succeed » 
aisriu skint 'motftb bet and dry; eyca aqd inner 
membrane the nose cf a vddiw apfiearance; 
pulse quick, fedi, and bard; respiration iTregular 
and laborious, but rapid; loss of appetite, costive- 
ness, urine higmcoloored but dmnnubed m quantity. 
This disease abmiUimes appears «a an epidemic, af- 
fecting greet numbers of horses, and leaving traces, 
after tbe best treatnumt, of the sranrity of its attacks; 
at other times, its appearance is nime parUal; and 
roniiobii to particular districts, and even to^ particu- 
lar horses. 


( drat means of cure, in thw dtseasp, w 

a partial blood letting, not taking much ldoi|d at a 
time, nor repeating the operation too of^; this 
should be fb^oued by a mild laxative ball, prepaud 
as folloas: 



Minn nAxnxivs ball. 

I aloes, - f(wi(rdr8in% 

l[onialpow4^,{mdCa«triesoap,ea<di two dramsit 

two dramik 

Mik it '<fUh honey into two balls, arid give pha 
imme^sMIy albra the bleeding; tbe other Apt tilt 
bteifehif mfd twenty or thirty hours, and 
nt aB If the horse be purged to any extent. 
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If 4 be pwjfcrred, tho following h a good 

one ia this case? 

I^AXATIVB 0RTNK* 

Barbadoes aloes, powdered, - three dfams. 
Carbonate of soda , - - two drams, 

Dissolve these in rather more than one-third of a 
pint of hot water, and add eight ounces of castor oil. 

Aft<‘r cither of the above has been administered, 
the frvt^r may be reduced by the following 

FMVEA BAtLi 

Nitre . - ^ ^ two ottnec%; 

Awtimonial powder * half an ounce; 
Diqjuoncc powder • - one ounce; 

Camphor ^ ^ - two drams; 

Form these into two equal-sized balls, with honey, 
and aive the second about eight or twelve hours after 
the drst. 

This treatment is usually effective, if warm mashes 
and warm water be given as soon as the disease is 
detected, and proper attention be pmd to the stable 
management, particularly by making the stable itself 
clean, sweet, dry, and temperate m warmth, but 
not close and hot. 

The following is an excellent restorative medicine, 
uhere much debility remaius after the fever has 
subsided? 

, BK^TOKAYIVIS BALt. 

Catuomih^ powder - one ounce, 

Carbonate of iron, and gentian, each, one ounce ; 

Aittinionial powder, two drama; 

Olffnm, powdered « ^ ^ * u .. one scruple ; 
Oil of aniseed, - ^ ^ ^ two aeruples; 

Mix with ^mey into balfa, and give one day^ 
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flORsi^itisisirisit^a atrraa. ^ 

Jx)w FEVBR. — ^I’he iisBase oftea ^)een auV 
tilw far and confounded With other and more 
d^^ded eornplnints; aii4 Sthi$, perhaps, is scarcely to 
he wondered at when it is eonsidered that it is the 
Very disease which, under the name of mnrrmn^ and 
a host of other appellations, in former da^, was 
looked upon as little less than a plague, and whose 
rav ages were attended with such fatal consequenci^a 
to the agrieulturiat; nineteen out of every score 
attacked, having fallen victimsf to its virulence. The 
progress of tike^isesse is rapid, aud the result .too 
often fatal. In soipe <maes, the lungs and heart am 
attacked; in others, the liver and bowels, while m 
some eases, the disease exhibited itself on some ex- 
ternal part of the body* 

From the preceding statement, it will be seen 
that the symptoms vary materially; they, however, 
usually takte something like the following a^^ar* 
ances: a general alteration in the circulation, and 
ble, rapid pulse f weakness, prostration of strength, 
and determination of blood to particular but very dif- 
ferent parts of the animal, by which pain is produced, 
with a tendency to inflammation, but not of any 
decided character. When this disease attacks neat 
cattle, it becomes guarter4Ui Uaek-gu^ferg or 
Jaini-feloni niid in the horse, it is not unjeommon 
for the feet, paWieularly the hincter, be affected. 

qf ireairnmii 

to any great extettfc> from t^ircst 

apparent ueat of ^disease but m 
Ippear to h^ mure th^ Weeding ahotud be 

'kiore^ in .^nafi«;%> and \Wiay, 

‘Vain t 

fainiber'|Viib:iW^ Wiik' 
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w amtih is more likely to retard than to accelerate a 
cure, but cold draughts or cold stables must be veiy 
car»‘fiilly avoided- if feverish symptoms appear, the 
mouth becoming hot attd dry, and the eyes and nos- 
uils affecte^i, give the fever Wh &s directed m page 
109, and afterwards, or when from the non-appear- 
ance of the feverish symptoms, the fever ball is not 
necessary, give at ea6h dose, balfati ounce of nitrate of 
potash,, three times in the day, early in the morning, 
at noon, and again at night. This will cause an in- 
ereased action in the kidney md h<^wel8| and assist 
nature in her eiSbrts to discharge the mucous acri- 
monious matter, which otherilnse would ulcerate the 
nostrils- A clyster, composed of 

Water, * - -* four quarts ; 

Salt, - - • one large handful; 

with a little hog’s lard or sweet oil added, should be 
applied, and repeated, if the bow.els be not open. 
The horse’s diet should consist of either green food 
and a little sweet hay; or bran mashes, and a little 
sweet hay, com must not, on any account, be given- 

When the disorder is subdued, there will be found 
a considerable degree of weaktaess and debility left 
behind: to restore a healthy tone, the rfsioraiive 
haUf in page 109, may be given ; but the food mast 
be light, and easy of digestion, very little corn must 
be given for some time, and then with caution ; for 
until the digestive organs have recovered their tone, 
4E!om will rather oppress the stomach, and prove a 
fresh source of evil: the nitrate of potash should be 
icontinued to be given, but in reduced quantity, say 
half an ounce at each dose twice a day, and after a 
week or two, ouly^once a day, , until the horse is re* 
stored to health : it is the best and most innocent 
diuretic medicine that c^n be given to a horse* 
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Ill son^e where the symptoms have re- 

sembled that dyH^a^h, pr cbill, it will be advisabli , 
if the fevir bi^B^bt act as esperted, to give th(‘ 
horse, twiee diam of sulphate of cojijH i 

made into a ball with Jmsetd povvdir and treacle. 
This lias proved an effectual remedy when the miaiis 
usually employed iii catarrhal affections did little or 
no good The dose of sulphate of copper may be 
iiicuasid to a dram and a half, twice a day; but so 
soou as It makes the mouth a httlc soie and intcr- 
ities with the Appetite, it should be discoiilinuedi 
for a ft w days. ^ ; 


Under some mreuntstances, this complaint asaumes 
something the appearance of ylamkrt, except that 
It is not contagious. In this stage, sulphate of^o ^ 
per 18, perhaps, the beat remedy, „ 4 iHp^ 


PlSKAses OB TUB UlOasTIVE Oroa|i|F<3<j^vb- 
88. We call thi^ a disease, but It m rather the 


source of disease, All domestic animals arc subject 
to It, and peraOUs having the chai gc ot domost,IKiated 
animals, should endeatonr, by proper, icgular fttd- 
iiig, to preserve lu alth^ ^be prcai ure oi absence of 
ahull, the well-ri'golattd i^pctite and due perfoim- 
anti ot the digestive process, afiotd proof, not hkely 
to deceive. 


Ktfcniiig to our bnef sketch of the digestive pro- 
cesSf (page 88), the intelligent readi r will be at no 
Iosif to understand that viben any df the impor*^Ant 
dig^ve orgnns becomes impaired or enfeeble, the 
di^atiYC prooess itself, thht by 'Which new blood is 
creatied, and aounahment therelre conveyed to every 
part of the animal, w mterferw^ichi *^be qnahty 
and quantity of the blobff and disease 

mure Or kas. la the result. 
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A hss (j/ appHdi* i« oue of the ujsual tdr\} evi- 
dences by which mdigcstion is detected, but this 
enmiot alv^ays be depended upon. We muht, tliere^ 
iuie, rather judge oi the symptoms by the effects, 
andj by these means, the leal cause of the obstruct 
tiou — lor such It iSj of the digestive process, in«iy be 
better ascei tamed, and the more eligible and ap[ir()- 
pnate remedy applied. 

Any thing which interferes with mastication, or 
properly chewing the food, is ipj luons — hence, eat 
ing too fast, or the stomach being overloaded, is 
likely to pioduce indigestion. In eating too tast, 
the important office which the teeth have to perform, 
that of well chewing ihe and thereby inti- 

mately mixing It with the saliva, or qnttle, is vciy 
imperfectly done, and the linid j« cuusequenily swal- 
lowed in a crude unprepaicd state for the furthei 
processes of digtstion. M'hen the stomach Is ovei- 
loadcd, particularly if the horse has previously en- 
dured a longer fast than usual, the jiowers of some 
of the vital organs are exhausted, and a m(rjeit taVt si 
place. 

Over dnnkmg is auotlier cause; generally, horses 
have not water enough given them, but are allowed 
to get very thirsty, and thoy arc then likely to drink 
too largely when they feed; m which case it is apt to 
force the food from the stomach before it lias had 
tune to undergo the proper preparative process le^ 
quircd to fit it lor digestion, and Jermentaimn often 
ensues. Putting a horse to hard work on a too fuU 
stomach, will produce indigestion; as in this case 
the weakened organs are oppressed; and the food, 
not undergoing the neeesaa^^y digestive change, forms 
a load dangenius to the animal, and produces the 
1.3 
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worst symptoms of fermfiinltitioii. Oa«i of tbe fre- 
quent consequences of this stage of the cou^plaint, is 
ocu/e foot foanjier. Another cau$e^ s^^tnewJiat sinn^ 
lar in its results, is that of horses feeding on impure 
hay or old high-grown the fibrous particks 

mat together, and accnniukte ni the rectum, or that 
kinder part of the boivels of the horse, into which 
clysteis arc injectedj and unless removed, and the 
digestive process rt*stored, the worst results may be 
anticipated. And, lastly, we may notice, acidity 
the stomachy and impurity of the stable, that ts, 
either a neglected, dirty, or wet stable. 

Having thhs detailed the principal causes of indi- 
gestion, shall now gjve the more immediate 
symptoms arising from the several causes, adding the 
means of cure in each case. 

In c^ses of overloaded stomach, when fermenta* 
tion ensues, the niost fearful consequences may lie 
produced. The horse may be seized on the road, 
and if pushed too fast, it may cause certain death. 
He slackens his pace, wishes to stop, and attempts to 
Ijte down; or falls as if knocked down, the moment 
he stops. H at slow work, he seems unwilling to 
stand, and sometimes ho quickens his pace. }n the 
stable, be paws with his fore feet, lies dQWn> roUs^ 
over, or lies on lus back. If the stomach he not 
much distended, he may be rather stiU for two or 
three uunutes; but when it is, he is particularly 
no sooner down than he rises again, stall- 
ing^ at once, and again throwing himself down 
7tolently. Ho strikes at hk belly with bis hind fet t, 
uming his eyes towards Ws flanks, as if conscious 
hat there was the cause of hiS pain. If not ri - 
icvcd, the symptoms increase in violence, the pum 
icboines more ihtonaej tho perspiratioo ia profusi*, 
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lhi‘ bdly iii i»\vollt‘n, and the aj^ony of tlic aniaiaP& 
Miflcrmgs appears extreme; till death })uts aji cud to 
the ammal and its sufferings together. 

Remedy . — The meana of cure arc first to arrest 
the fermentation, and then to restore the digestion 
to a healthy state; to dp this, give a drench composed 
of powerful stimulanta and carminatives, as either of 
the following: 

liini^d oil (raw) • • - . one pound m weight; 

Oil of turpentine . two to three ounces, 

or, 

Hartshorn^ . ^ eight to twelve drams, 

or, 

Clilorate of lime, - « - ^ eight drams. 

Given 111 a little warm water. 

A clyster may be given, if the symptoms do not 
abate, or if the medicine does not operate benefici- 
ally: let the clyster be composed of 

Weak, -warm gruel - one gallon; 

Soft soap - - two ounces; 

(If soft soap cannot be readily obtained, substitute 
two handsful of salt); 

Aloes two ounces. 

Inject this by means of a bladder and pipe, taking 

care to oil the pipe well, and gently insinuate it| 

before yoti force up the iiuid. 

If this clyster does not speedily produce the d«y 
sired effect, yoU may conclude that the h 

clogged with some hard indigestible mas^s, which^ 
can only be removed by the hadd, and the sooner ^ 
this IS done, (as described m page 91), the better. \1 

In half an hour, or a little more, if no relict hai^ 
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Iultii affected, a second do«c may be given, and if 
that fail; m another half hour a third dose may be 
administered. 

WhtTc the symptoms are not so violent, and loss 
of appetite IS the )mncipa) indication, the follow insi: 
tincture (which should oe kept ready prepared tor 
use) may be given, and will usually prove Ruth- 
cicnt, with a lew warm masbes and proper stable 
attintion: 

TlNCa’lTRfi tOR INPIOKSTION, 

Good spirits, whisky or brandy , one quart; 

Ginger and cloves, of each - * three ounces; 

Put them m R stotie bottle, and let them stand at 
least eight lliiiya, that the spirit may extract all the 
virtue from the ginger and cloves: then add, of 

Sweet spirits of nitre * * * . four ounces. 

Half a pint of this tincture is a dose, given in two 
pints of warm water. 

If you have not prepared the alK>vc> and the case 
be urgent, give , 

Of spirits, whisky or brandy- -half a pint diluti d 
with a pint of warm water, adding iheieio one to 
two ounces of tar. 

But observef^m both these cases, when the drink 
or tincture has been given, the abdomen or belly of 
the horse should be well btit gently rubbed, the ani- 
mal walked slowly for a time, and then be allowed 
the Iknefit of a good bod, so that he may have room 
to roll about. This is the complaint or origin of 
^ that known as the Colic, Gripcs> Inflamed bowels, 

I Acute indigestion, Spasmodic colic, &c. injlammaimt 
of ike mttstmesj^ (^ee page 95), is nearly sinular to 
this disease, and the treatment prescribed in page 
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for ill at case, will do in this, if the syn)pt<>tns 
app<‘0r to cqrrcj^pond with those !i;!here stated, (see 

I>"ge 95). W 

Spasm, or, Cramp of the Intestines, — The 
principal causes of this complaint, somewhat ivscin- 
bhng the preceding]; lu some of its stages, are, 
diTuking profusely of cold water while the lior>se ls 
heated, sudden exposure to cold and damp, or ob- 
struction m some internal part, probably irom o\er 
eating of green food. It comes on suddenly, and 
the pain in the part most affected is intense. 

Symptoms — the animal seems all at once uneasy, 
he shifts his position, turns his head towards his 
flank, pawiijg violently as he does so, strikes Ins 
belly with liis feet, lies down, and rolls about. lu 
about three or four minutes the pain appearb to abate, 
the horse looks round, shakes luinself, and n^sunu s 
his fc'cdmg; but again, on a sudden, the Hjiasin and 
its accompanying painful symptoms occur; followed, 
after a time, by another interval of comparative easi , 
and again succeeded by another fl|;; and so on, unul, 
unless relieved, it terminates in violent inflammation 
of the heart. It, however, differs from the pirceding 
comjdfiint, and also irom inflammation, in there being 
no previous eold tit, in the pulse being but slightly 
affected, and m there being brief intervals of relnd'. 

Mode of care , — As soon as you perceive the 
symptoms, and distinguish by the absenee of the coJd 
fit, &e. as just described, that it is the spasm, or 
cramp, that has attacked the horse, at once prepare 
and give him the following 

ANTI-SEASMOnrC URAUGllT. 

Laudanum - one Ounce and a half; 

Turpentine .r • three ounces; 

Linseed oil - one pitit. 
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Mix. and give it, and it usually affords prompt relief. 
If, however^ ^^yuiptoms do not abate lu a short 
time, let blomHIiorc ot^ teas according to the sizt^ 
and condition m the horse, taking from six to eight 
jnnts a])ply a fomentation of warm water to the 
belly, and give a laxative ball, (see page 103), and, 
if necessary, a warm clyster (see page 115) may be 
injtffed, corn should not be given ior a icw dajs; 
the horse sliould be kept warm and comfortable, and 
have a little gentle exercise: m three days, he should 
be able to resiimc his usual work. 

As an excellent means of preventing some of 
these diseases, we should advise a rigid care m keeji- 
ing the stable sweet, clean, and well ventilated. A 
large piece or block of chafk should be kept in tin* 
stable, where the horses may get to it occ'asionall} , 
to hek or bite U : it is a means by which ttcidiUj o# 
the stomach may be corrected, instinct being suffici- 
ent guide to the horse m the use of it. In like 
manner, a large lump of bay salt should be kept m 
some part of the stable; the horse wiU often lick at 
It, and by so dmug Keep his blood in a healthy state. 

Diseases of tftE Liver.— We have briefly de- 
scribed, in pa^e 97, the important use which the 
hver serves in trie animal structure, it has another 
purpose to pcrfoim, and that is, to form bile, and 
thus purify the blood: rf therefore the liver be di* 
seasea, its operations become somewhat disturbed; 
^and the blood is thereby affected. Impure or defi- 
cient food, or exposure to wet and dirt, particularly 
in the stable, is very likely to injure the liver. In- 
flammaiion iif fAe liver, is one of the consequences, 

t ieh the hver suffers, and mostly from one or 
of these Cfauses. Its symptomfii are rarely very 
^ but still the disease sufficiently manifests itself 
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by the eyes assuming a yellow appearance, which 
hue also comninnicates itself to the raucous monj- 
brancs of the nose; the urine is discoloured, and 
there is usually a pain in the right shoulder. If 
these symptoms be not attended to, the disease 
assumes a more decided character, and settl(*s into 
chronic vrflammation , — The eyes now become mure 
languid; an indifference to food and evident unwil- 
lingness to move, succeed; with yellowness about 
the mouth and nose, and an unsightly coat; the 
urnie is highly coloured, and the dung loses its 
natural and healthy appearance, and becomes lighter 
or darker, as more or less bile affects the system. 

C’Mre.— The same course of treatment as that 
pn'scribcd in page 97 for the cure of jamdice, or 
yellows, 18 as good for either of these complaints; 
but the sooner the bleeding and laxative ball arc 
administered, the better; too long delayed, the dis- 
ease becomes obstinate, and the cure is protracted. 

Choking. — This, though not projierly a disease, 
may here be treated of, because a know ledge of 0 
to relieve tlie horse, when so attacked, may probably 
be the means of saving the hfe of a useful animal. 
Hor<?es put to hca\y draught, or road work, in 
coming to a dead up-hill pull are likely to choke 
from the pressure of the collar on the windpipe. 
As, in swallowing, the food passes down the gullet, 
its further progress is intercepted by the collar, the 
consequence is, the windpipe is compressed, atid the 
horse falls suddenly from choking; he mOy or may nol 
stagger before he falls; but unless instantly relieved, 
assistance will be too late to save the horse^a hfe. 

The moment, therefore, that a horse in pulling up 
hill, appears. to stand or stagger, the eye of the 
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driver should be on him; aad if the slightest indica- 
tion Occurs of HU attack of choking^ the collar shoalcl 
be thrown ofl the wiQdit>i|>e^ and he sliould be allowed 
a few nunutea breathing tiiftwf*. But as prevention ib 
much better than cure^ it vrill be most advisable not 
to take a horse Out to road or draught work imme- 
diately after eatmgi or upon too lull a belly; nor 
should a (liiver give a horse hay on a hilly road, 

Disk4SK8 op tur TanOAt and CnKSt.-- There 
are s<*\eral disica^es to which the breathing or respi- 
ratoiy organs of the horse arc subject, known under 
the terms of whistling^ wheezing, mating, blowing, 
graulin^, and broken wind, Tlicy partake, more or 
less, of the same character aa the several stages of 
asthma in the human being, and are equally distress- 
ing to the horse as the dilBcuIty of breathing is to 
mankind. Tight reining la often a cause of one or 
Ollier of these complaints; and over exertion, whin 
a horse is not m good conditiou, may and olten does 
produce the Worst of these oppressive eonaequences. 

As soon as any indications of a cold, or difliculty 
of breathing, are detected, a little gentle medicine, 
and a tew bran mt^bes should be given; if tho veins 
be full of blood, about four to six pints may be taken 
away with advantage. The course of cure prescnbcd 
in page 90, f(»r a catarrh, or cold, will be good 
most of these cases. As to Broken wind, it ujijy 
be regarded as incurable as the asthma; all that Cuu ^ ' 
be done, k to soothe, by an occasional coarse of 
mild medicine, as in page 90, the worst Symptoms. 

StRANGiRs.-^This also is a dii^iease of the nN]u- 
ratory organa, and its attack is so general jiurti*- « 
cularly to young horses, and colts, that few escape A 
ft may indeed be regarded as one ter which thcif^ 
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rarly yisArs are subj(‘Ct. Itusuiilly inaltea itis» appf*«r- 
auce at tbc age of four oj: five years^ ^partieulai^ly if 
about th^it period the aoiwiai k afflicted by any cold 
or other disease of the respiratory or breathing 
organs. It nmy be considered as a severe catarrhal 
affection; its name, that of is probably 

derived front tlic sense of sUffocStion which it usually 
produces, and it differs frotn common catarrh in the 
appt;arancc of the fijlands of the lower jaw and 
throat, which, in this complaint, are niori' swollen 
and tender than in catarrh, bceomiifg distended with 
a watery kind of matter, and feeling^ alter a time, 
more firm, solid, and hot: this terminates m an 
abccas, generally of the throat, though sometimes 
some r>ther part of the body is similarly affected. 
I'hc cough, and redness of, and dibchargc from, the 
nose, which usually accompany all catarrhs, are also 
present in this complaint. • 

The b(‘bt means of curing the HmngleSy is to pro- 
mote suppuration of the part affected, or, m other 
words, to bring the abccss to a head, and alter 
causing it to break, or opening it with u lancet, 
when fully ripC, to heal it by tho means directed m 
the following mode of tr(*atmcnt. — First apply a 
mild blister, which you may ob(ain from any cattle 
doctor, to the part afected^ and afterwanls poultices 
made of linseea meal and warm water; but before yoU 
put thti ponibce on, anoint the inflamed tumour with 
an ointment made from the following ingredients* 

ointment, and marshmallow oint- 
ment, of each - ^ ^ - three ounoc»; 

Catnporated ^irits of wine - - - two ounoesi 
Carbbttated m(m of ammohia - - one ounoC; 
Bees^wax * one ounce j 

u 
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To prepare tliib for use^ first gradually melt the 
ointment^ and while hotj pat in the other mgredients, 
stirnng them to mix intimetely^ till cold. The use 
of this ointment is to soothe the pam arising from the 
tender and swoUen glandaj besides which^ it assists 
nature m the ripening of thO pbcess. 

It IS e<^sential, in this disease^ to have the horse m 
a sweet, clean stable, of a temperate warmth, but not 
hot or close, and to give him warm mashes and warm 
>\aUr. If It be. a inter time, it will be advisable to 
h( t p his neck and body warm. When the disease is 
mild, this mode of treatment will be sufficient, — As 
soon as the tumour is fully ripe, if it do not break 
readily, have it opened with a lancet; and aftci wards 
dress it, daily, with the following 

DlGfaS1I>K OlNtMKNT. 

Venice turpintme * • . » . sit ounces; 

Yellow basihcon - - • - - twelve ounces; 

Bed precipitate, m fine powder - three ounces; 

The turpentine and basihcon should be melted, 
and when nearly cool, the precipitate may be added, 
gradually, stirring it till stiff, to incorporate the whole 
well together* 

After the abcesses have healed, a mild dose of 
physic, (that presenbed m page 103, for instance), 
m of great advantage; and assists in restoring a 
Wblthy tone to, and impronng, the digestive organs. 
A tonic medicine may follow, if debiii^ liemam, htter 
the eomptaint im subsided: the following will be 
found gw>d for this purpose. 

Tgnjc Bali. 

Peruvian bark, and chamomile, of each, two ounces ; 
(Gentian • * ^ * * * ^ ^ half an ounce; 
§niphate of copper ^ four drams; 
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Pivide this luto four equal parts, and adding tm 
drops of auisecd to each portion, mn it op into a ball 
with honey. Give a ball, once a week, for four suc- 
cessive weeks, 

If, however, in the progress of the disease', strong 
indammatory symptoms appear, accompanied hy 
considerable constitutional derangement, a quick 
pulse, and disturbed hnwtthing, the horse should be 
bled, and from su to eight pints of blood taken from 
him; and some fever medicine given him, prepaud 
as follows: 

Fever Mbdicinb, vor the Strangles. 

Nitre, - - - - one ounce; 

Antunonial powder- four drams; 

Camphor - - - one dram; 

Liquorice powder - half an ouncf ; 

Mix these m a little warm thick gruel, or thin trea^ 
ele, made warm, and give it to the horse by meann 
of a horn; or put it into a mash, which is the best 
plan, if he will on can eat. 

Should suffocation be hkely to take place, from 
the swelling of the glands, which is sometimes, 
though rarely the case, and perhaps only when the 
first inflammatory symptoms are disregardt d or not 
moderated by bleeding, the operation, termed 
ch0f0my, or trmheotompf is essential. The opera- 
tionis aimpie, and effectual; but it is one which none 
but the practised veterinary surcreon should attempt, 
as it is one in which an opening ia made m that part 
of the throat called the ireac&eu: his assistance 
should therefore be called in this case* This opera- 
tion is also usOftil to the ro^rinff hor$e^ often reliev- 
ing his roaritig for months, although not sufficient 
to effect a cuife. 





Fvrcv, — This IS a disease of the absoi b< 
those mteintil oigau^, th( proper attion oi which 
carry ou the digestive pi'oecss, aud jiiomotc the am- 
health, hut whuh, wlun nopauTd or diseased^ 
pKxlnce a detangeineut of the healthy functions, 
awd tenmiiate m some chrome diKca&e, or end in 
d< ath. The peeuliar ehamctenstic of taicy is, that U 
is th< fii‘'L symptoms df a dtecase, which if not tfu 
sani( as is marked In sCvcial rcspeits .h 

v(ry similar, and ultimately terminates m that rm- 
taf^ioua and incurable scourge of the btahle 

The first appcirance of far% is indicated by suiall 
tumours, or baid lumps, with a sort ot rommunu f 
turn tike corded \unB, iluM* lump^ usually \j)jK ir 
on the insid( ot thi thigh aud ton Kgs, but *\n not 
necessarily < onfint d to tluse paits, some turn & appi ai- 
ing Ui><]|U the shou^ is, about tin ribs on the 
checks, and other pai ts oi tin bod) ’* sc lumo^ 
sonuwbat reisemble what arc te md at lt( 
but differ from them, when they buak, n mt fn i 
dually drying upj aud getting w( IK the hrey buds, 
when they hurst, forming a small pciulim » ad ot 
td<(i, wlueh, if not removi^ by the pjopci t >ns, be-* 
come largt r, mon numerous, and very oft( iisa t , until 
the Jiorse is glajulercd---the too general result of 
tm$ pesldeptial disease. 

This disorder rarely yields to medimnal treatmeuti 
frpm the peiMp% that its risal se4 is ipteimab 
and hm taken hold of the sysWm even before its 
eiieriml apjfiearanee mdioatedi Howeveri a® it 
hm been succeaafttlk treated, we will auggest thw, 
if the horse W worth the etpense of a cure, the at* 
tempt be made; hut it iihould be under the advi# of 
a veterinary surgeon, as rcqmrmg mops llUl and 
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expcrieiKT thiui Hiiually fall to the bhare of the 
groom* 

Qt\Ni>ERH. — 'rius* IS fcho most malignant, rt)os!it 
p<»t^t]!ential^ and most inourable disorder to winch 
horises are subj(‘ct, and is as fatal to them as hydrt)- 
phobia to dogs; it is also highly dangerous to the 
stable helpers, being, like canine madness, eommu- 
oK'uble to the human subject, and equally fatal to 
them as to the animal by whose deadly bite the 
inoculation takes place. — Its contsfgsous character is 
another of its fearful accompaiimieuts, rendering it 
t)io bane of soca^ty, the Hcouige of the .stables, and 
:1 k joiL of nviny a horn propneloi* 

Ovir sue:uw>tit)n^ lu jeuunrt to thin pcbtilcntial 
tb aN< , r ill be a*- ro 1 1 meat oi pu* von lion or detec* 
Icni. f(u as to cm* all aiteui(it<- voiild be useless, 
acd any tt! > tin ufo'r U su|)erfluoi!is. 

f Ik nr. ! (f meu!' > by sbich this disease is com* 
.)*nK i* by contagion. Hot, impure, and dirty 
ony and m doubt have induced it; uml 
noik, With poor living, may also so impair 
die no 1 j’rt (ofistitution as to predispose it to re- 
c(uc tin r gay other infectious disease. — Suppo* 
sui ^ Jiow^ ' ^r, t))c horse to be sound, and moderately 
w<fdl \ept and attended to, and his stable clean and 
well vfntilatcd, wc may then assert that, although a 
horse be brought into immediate neighbourship, (as 
in a team together), but not into actual contact, with 
another attacked with glanders, the disease will not 
be communicated to the healthy horse, except by 
positive contagion, or rather inoculation. 

Most persons upderstand that inoculation means 
the conveying into the blood, or some other of the 
mtemai veascls or organs, the virus or matter taken 
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from Borne other tDiimiiJ or feubjeol.— Now, in thceaBc 
Ond0i‘ ooasideration, wc will suppose that the not c- 
tiou^ ntattcr ejcists, and tnay have tainted the water* 
pail, the manner, or other part of the atall, or the 
like, particularly as the rnnnini^ from the nose of tlie 
glamlered horse is very contagionSw A sound horse 
IS introduced into the stable, and drinks out of the 
same p.nl, or trough, or eats from the same maugi-r, 
nr his nose touches or he rubs huuaelf against some 
part of the stall which has been in contact with the 
diseased horse} the moment the contact takes place, 
the absorbent or spongc-like action ensues, either by 
means of the nostnl receiving the infectious virus, or 
some part of the skin being injured, the inoculation 
u made, and the sound horse will, in a very short 
time, exhibit ample cvideuee that the contagious 
characteristics of this fell disease have been ‘com- 
municated. 

This disease, incurable as it is ascertained to be, 
la not however equally vapid in its progress in all 
horses; in some ttk deleterious poison is speedily 
conveyed over the whole system, m a very few wei4 a, 
and the result is speedily fatal; while lu others »t 
progresses so tardily, tliat the auiinsl appears starcdy 
to sulFer by It for a considerable space of time; lU 
r^ult, however, even m the se cases, is eq^aaUyC''i> 
tain, although mmre remote, and afreit undermii^ing 
the eoostittttion of the animal, will eventoally oapao 
his pramatore dissolutton. 

The moment that glanders is bcUevcd to hiive 
made its appearance, be catcfril to separiMe the ads- 
pccied horse from the rest, end under no Isreani- 
stauces permit any of the others t^eome into hontaec 
with Jthn: the manger im cats aatui the pail Re 
from, the brush or comb used in dressing him, 
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muni be kept from touching any other hOfi^e, In 
11 few days, perhaps a week or two, yoor auspicious 
Will be removed or confirmed. If it be glanders, a 
pereeptibie prostn^ion of conatitutional vigour will 
be apparent, the membrane of the nose wiU be ulcer* 
ated, and will have a giutiuoos dtseharge, and the 
lungs wiU subsequently be ulcerated: little if any 
fever appears in this disease; and m this respect it 
differs, from other diseases in which the nOstrds dis* 
charge a mucous (not glutinous) discharge. A test 
is recommended, to prove the fact of glanders, or 
not, which is to let the matter from the nose drop 
into a pail of wateri— if it be glanderous, but not 
without, it will sink to the bottom. This, though 
not an infallible test, is a very good one.— However, 
as soon as you have gmid reason to believe that 
glanders really does exist, call in the veterinary sur- 
geon, and act under his advice; or if the animal be 
not worth the cxiiensc likely to be incurred, (a cure 
cannot be for a uiomcnt calcuted ttpon,) let the next 
consideration be to terminate the glanders and its 
exibtence togt thcr. 


Masncss. — The disease wc are now treating of is 
one that, properly speaking, is not included among 
those which usually affect horses; it is, in fact, the 
rutUet, or Canine madnets of the dog; and the 
higdtophobia of mankind.— It is not intinduoed tele 
the purpose of professing to prescribe a cure; fof ‘a 
eure, where the disease has really exhibited, its^, la 
ottt of the questioiu^t is incurable, and death is the 
inevitable result, mt as it is equally communicahle 
to fhe man and^ hbfae, it has a place here, with 
the disthtbl! bhfiltK enabling the stable men and 
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otUera to detect the earliest sytnptotns of tbis dart^^ 
roub and lutal disease. 

Assamin^ that madness must be eommunioated 
by a bite fVoln a rabid dog, we may presume that it 
is g»‘nerally known when such an accident ban oc- 
rarre d, and therefore that all parties concenied are 
warned, and keep an eye upon the horse, in order to 
detect the first appearances of the disease.-— But it 
may be that they are not so warned ; in which case, 
the moment any symptoms appear, which at all 
resemble those of madness, the horse should be 
watched, and eretw means token to prevent the dire- 
ful consequences that too often result. 

The symptoms of madness in the horse, arc — All 
at once, while at work, and apparently well, he will 
stop, paw the ground, tremble, heave, and stagger; 
in a lew minutes he will fall, tmd as quickly rise 
again, and again commence trembling heaving, 
pawing, and falling. The syiuiitoms increase in viq- 
lonee, and thut very rapidly; he kicks and plunges 
in a furious manner, and often attempts to sense with 
his teeth whatever hnng being comes in bis way, 
foaming, sweating, and plunging at evwy thing 
around him. Hia thirst becomes excessive, while 
the power of ewallowing appears difficult. The third 
day usnaily brings the disease to a termination in 
death. 

AUhongh, as we have said, there » no retd nsiBfdy 
for this dreaiiful disease^ yet we would advise^ where 
a kitowledge e^iets of a horse having been recently 
hitton, that every means should be triad to get rid 
the poison. Wash the wound, ofjpt marked tor 
Urn tooth of tbddog, very freely, Wp jfinnk between 
that part and the heart, so aa to dliken the drcula- 
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of the bloody and then send for a veterinary 
eurgeou, who should cut or burn the part fwly^ 
Blood-letting should also be tried; and even an 
ihjeetion of water into the blood may be uaeftil But 
if all the endeavours be unsuccessful, and sympioum 
of madness appear, lei every m^ans be taken to 
avert any dan^r to the building or to those m at- 
tendance* Perhaps shooting the animal would be the 
best and most certain plan* 

Lock-jaw, or, TjCTANna^^Thisj like the preced- 
ing, is a spasmodic disease, which usimlly tenm^ 
nates fatally: it mostly onginatea from accident, 
where some tendon is affected liy the irritation pro- 
ceeding from a cut or wound, from docking the tail, 
or fiom some similar cause, by which u general 
contraction of the muscles is induced.* 

The earliest symptoms arc, unfortunattHy, not 
ttirongly marked; at first, the muscles of th(? jaw arc 
iffected, and this cAteuds itself to those of the neck, 
.spine, and extremities* The horse does not feed ia» 
before, Slid when he endeavours so b) do, he drops 
his food, but gulps down water: the head cuouot 
turn, but when elevated, the body of the eye seems 
to sink completely in its socket! spittle runs from 
the mouths snd the jaws arc found to be fixed; the 
back and loins are stiff, the ears rigid and immoveable, 
and the tail erect; so that he cannot turn m a con^^ 
fined space, and even if in a roomy one, he seems to 
be one solid substance; the pulse, at first but little 
affected, soon becomes quick and irregular, he 
at breathing, and the appearance of the comHeni|nc'o 
gets s^ld, and expressive of agony* ’ ‘ ' 

Af to the mode of trealment for lockwjaw^ hfii 
little hope can be entcitmned for any otto thsyn ar 
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fatal result, but atiJl, as remedial means ha\f pie* 
vailed m some iew cases> if is worth an endeavour* 

First, bleed the horse copiously; bleed until he 
faints or falls the sure guide to know whether 
enough has been taken is the pulse , so long as that 
feels firm and unfaltering, Wood may be taken, by 
this means, the jaw may be so far relai^ed as to 
enable physic to be administered. Half an ounce 
of Barbadoes aloes, and one diam of croton seed 
may be now given, and if it can be convened into 
the throat, it will prove useful but whi ther or not, 
a clyster^ composed of four ounces of Epsom salts 
dissohed m two pmts of warm weak gruel, will be 
esstutial. The aiocs and croton seed should be re- 
peated the following day* 

It should be borne in mind that while this disease 
prevents the horse eatmg, it docs not prevent hung< j , 
and thei elore every means should be exerted by which 
fiourishment may be administered. If a plentiful 
warm wet inasb, or some good gruel W* placed bi fore 
him ip ft pail, he will plunge his nose info it, and 
contrive to extract some nourishment from it. By a 
small honi or a flexible pipe some gruel may, per- 
haps, be conveyed into his mouth. 

If the disease appear to abate, continue your exer- 
tions, and probably the reward of those exertions 
mm be the saving an useful animal from starvation 
apd h lingering death* Great care must be taken, 
aiaun after the spasmodic symptoms are rerpoved, as 
a great weakness la the mvamble consequences of 
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WoiJNOS. — Having treated of the principal inter- 
nal diseases of horses, we shall now say a few words 
on wounds: here cause and symptoms are not neces- 
sai'y, the wound furnishing evident proof of its 
nature and existence; our remarks ^vdl, therefore, 
have only reference to the means of cure. 

Wounds are — simple, as cuts, or the like; or 
compound, as broken and lacerated: the first are 
easily "treated; little else being generally necessary 
than to bring the divided parts together carefully by 
means of the needle and thread, and a few stitches 
through the skm only; an adhesive plaster should 
then be fixed on the sides of the wound near lis 
edges, after which it should be dressed with Friar's 
balsam, or tincture of aloes, and the whole seemed 
by a, bandage, 

Wliere the ends of the wounded skin arc so far 
apart as not to admit of bringing them together by 
ihe needle and thread, apply a poultice or fermenta- 
tion; and if the part form into a swelling, and be 
about to break, you may accelerate this by using' the 
following digestive linement; 

Olive ml, fresh and good, four ounces. 

Spirits of turpentine, an ounce and a half* 
Tincture of camphor, one ounce. 

Tincture of opium, one ounce. 

When you make this, mix the whole well togetheir 
with the yolk of a fresh egg, and bottle it for 
Apply it freely, warm, to the wound, but do fiOt ^ 
touch the flurrounding swelling, — that must bi? 
bathed with evaporating lotion. When the w^ound j 
has broken, wash the part clean with warm water,\ 
and dress it daily with Friar's balsam. If proud 
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flesh appear, it muMt b(* kt}»t down by a cwful 
applieation of fe,omi cinstic, vihicli you had bdtei 
puTchuK i\hm )ou (an ask advice, how to ust it* 

(’ompoiHid 01 fiarturcd wounds require adifhriuit 
and inoic (dniul treatment* and th(‘ aid ot the cx- 
ptrieneed fanner or veterinary surgeon oiu;ht, in 
these (dfees, to bt called in,— it is gtneially tin 
cheapest, and always the safest, inode of pioctding 

If the horse be sliphtly bruised at any time, tlu* 
following appheaMon will be found useful, if will 
mixed together ismd Applied* 


Vim gar and spimg water, each, - - - six ounces. 
8 dl ammoniac two oum es. 

Tmctim of camphor, each, . . - twoouncis 

Tinctuieof aloC'* one ounce. 


Wounds arc often attended with local inflam- 
mation, that IS, the pait injured becomes hot, swolic a, 
and painful, it is, in tins case, said to bt mflanud 
When inflammation is thus local, and externa!, warm 
fomentations, or poultices, (which is a kmd of fomen- 
tation), or cold ajipbcatlons, may be applied with 
advantage, according to circnmstauces. Fomenta- 
tion -i, by ojicinng tne pores of the skm, promote 
perspiration, anJ so decrease the swelling, and Itsfidi 
pam, while cold applications promote evaporation, 
^md so assist m restoring health to the part affected. 

Clean hot water is the best Fomentation- it should 
be used as hot as can be without paining the horse, 
continue to foment the part affected for some time, 
haviJag a fresh supply of hot water: half an hour is 
the least time a fomentation should be continued* A 
sponge is uAeful to foment with, especially if the leg 
be the part to be fomented. 
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The good effects of- this fomerition will he lost, if 
the process be not continued long enough^ ;ind a 
continued supply of hot water furnished* -u is upon 
the continued warmth of the water used that the 
goodness to be derived from the ])rocess depends*; 
when sufficiently fomented| clothe the part^ so as 
to retain the warmth till thoroughly dry; or the 
coldness that will succeed will prove injurious, by 
Uie chjLck which it will necessarily give to perspi- 
ration, 

• ( 

Fomenting the legs of a/ horse, after a day of 
extraordinary exertion, is useful, and may be used 
with much advantage td the aniraaL 

Poultices,— In most kinds of wounds, poultices 
arc particularly useful, as they reduce luttamination, 
allay pain, and tend to dense and heal the injured 
part: m broken knees, they are especially ^ood, as 
well as in all injuries of the foot. Moisture and 
warmth are the essential qualities of poultices, and 
it IS from these qualities that the benefit is obtained. 
Those articles, therefore, which the longest retain heat, 
are the best for the purpose. They should be 
apjilied aa warm as they can safely be borne; but n<jt 
too hot, or unnecessary pam is inflicted, nur tied on 
too tight, [a too coinmou practise,] or the circula- 
tion of blood may be impeded, and the inflammation 
increased thereby, 

Littiseed meal longest retails both heat and 
moisture, and therefore forms the best mateirial for a 
poultice: even when any other ingredient is preferredj, 
some linseed meal should be used with it. Mashed 
turnips, crumb of bread, or thick oatmeal gruel, are 
air good. Warffi bandages often renew^ed, act 
something in the samo manner* 
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If there be mnch inflammation in any injured 
part, it will be advisable that a decoction from 
poppy-headb, made by steeping a few bruised pop- 
pies, should be used, hot, m mixing the linseed meal* 
If the object be to promote a healthy discharge from 
a foul ulcer, two ounces of common turpentine may 
^ be added to a pound of linseed meal; if it smell 
oflejusjively, a little very finely powdered charcoal 
may be added. Masbed carrots, with a little very 
finely powdered cliaicoal, is an excellent poultice lor 
giv^ase or cracked* heels. Chloride of lime, diiuti d 
with about twenty times its own bulk ot water, is 
very useful, to assist m mixing up poultices, where 
any otfcnsive smell proceeds from the wound. 

Where motions are accessary to bathe a wound or 
mtldmcd part, the iollowiug may be used with good 
efiect, , 

Super-acetate of lead - - two oi’ams; 

Sulphate of zinc - * - two drams; 

Water bidf a pint. 

1 f an additional half dmm of super-acetate of lead 
be ust^d, and the mixture well filtered thixiugb a bit 
of ( loth, or hue sieve, it makes a good lotion fot au 
mflaim d eye. 

Or, very useful in inflammations. 

Sal ammoma ... half an ounce; 

Distilled vinegar • - two ounces; 

Spirits of wine - four ounces; 

Spring water - - - eight ounces. 

old water, with one sixth its bulk of vinegar, or a 
milar quantity of brandy, makes a very good cool- 
ig lotion. 
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UjLKEBiN0-*-l8 useful in most inflamm^toi'y at- 
tacks, m severe wounds in otluT eases when 
U ver IS likely to present itself. The neck vein, and 
the thigh vein, are the parts from \\hich the gnatcr 
quantity of blood may ho taken; bnt the eye v(*in or 
toe vein are also occasionally had recourse to, 
the disease requires rather local bleeding than a 
copious discharge of inflamed or heated blood. 

Theoretical advice wdl be bnt an mdiffcrciii gmde to 
the proper position of these veins; while a few prac- 
tu*al lessons from an experienced person will tend 
to prevent injury, and teach far better than written 
suggestions. 

The natural pulse of the beats from 35 to 

45 m the minute, in fever and lutlamiuations, it rises 
higher, sonK’tlmes to 80, 00, and even iOO. The 
pulse ts th<‘ most important indicator of any deviation 
from health; the most convenient spot to examine it 
is at the edge of the lower jaw, a little before the 
angle* 
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Emetic tartar - - ten drams, 

Best sulphur - * five ounces, 

Ethiopia mineral - three ounces. 
Powdered cascarilla two oonces. 


Mix these up into m balls, and give one each morn- 
ing, festing; let the horse have only slightly 
water for a few days, and an occasional wai*i|v 


I)o not work him much while he is under 


tiTatment 
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ENiaicFi.—Wli©^ an iw?eident of this kind 
happens, the octmt of lujnry <s»hould be at once 
asecrta^ned by close examnnation. Whether slight or 
aCvere, the first best thuig to be done is to cleanse the 
Wound well with warm Water. If slight, it may be 
sufficient to bathe the knee with tJouUrd^s lotion 
three or four times a day; but if severe^ the torn 
aurfaoe may bo dressed with compound tincture of 
myrrh, with the addition of a pledget of digestive 
ointment, (sto page 12^), secured by a bandage, jf 
much swollen or lullauud, repeated poultices must 
be allied; but if only mfiiugly so, then bathing 
with fioulard^s, or any otlier tnaporative lotion, TfiiU 
be sufficient. Should proud fiesh appear, it may be 
disper&ed by a little blue htoue, or ournt alum. In 
inflamed eases, a little blood may be taken from the 
plate vem. If the wound be severe, the limb should 
DC moved iobout as little as possible, as rubbing the 
injured bones on each other is likely to produce 
mflammutton, as well as giving needless pain to the 
atumah Ihc pnnci|m! object to be kept m view, 
should be, after well cleansing the wound, to close the 
cut or orifice as soon as possible, and prevent intlmn- 
matian and fever b\ blood U ttmg and a little gentle 
opening medicine, as the laxative drink, page 109.^ 
i^erliaps, if the edges of the wound be evenly cut, 
and not lagged, a atiteh or two, to uude them toge^ 
thci, will be advisable. Tbe^apieans, added to ban- 
daging and a complete siUiSwf rest, with careful 
stable attention^ will effect a cure^ and rf the wound 
was nojt very severe, leave but little ill consequences 

behind^ 
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